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THE predicament of Soviet citizens who have earned international 
reputations for themselves is generally well known to the outside world. 
Several of them have been able to leave the Soviet Union and so publicize 
their distaste for the more repressive aspects of “the system” under which 
they grew up. The picture however must be incomplete so long as we in the 
West remain ignorant of the plight of academics and others who lack 
effective means of making their feelings and sufferings known. Dr. 
Rubinsohn has done much to illuminate this dark corner by applying his 
intimate knowledge of Slavonic languages and literature to collecting and 
sifting the source-material, some of it unavailable in Western libraries, in 
order to explain this unhappy situation against the background of the 
peculiar and far-reaching impact which the episode of Spartacus, in itself 
trivial, has had on Marxist writing and thought. Oppressed academics have 
often shown great persona] heroism in imposible circumstances where the 
reward for scholarly competence and intellectual honesty has all too often 
been dismissal, imprisonment or internal exile, and at worst the ‘tragic fate’ 
of extermination. Dr. Rubinsohn’s work appeared in German in 1983, fully 
documented and remarkable for its objective treatment of fascinating and 
often sensational material. It is presented here in an English translation, 
prepared by a former Public Orator of Oxford University (who reviewed 
the German version in Classical Review 35 (1985) pp. 325-7), so as to make it 
accessible to a wider public. 


This book is addressed not only to ancient historians, but to all who wish 
to be fully informed about the intellectual world of our time. Professional 
students of Soviet affairs will be saved hours of frustrating search by the 
extensive bibliography, which has been substantially updated and corrected 
in details from the original German one. The cost of reproducing this 
variegated mass of complex information in English would have been 
prohibitive, but for the versatility of the Lasercomp typesetting process 
available at the Oxford University Computing Service, which, with the help 
of an accomplished printer and an understanding publisher, has enabled 
this short but highly revealing book to be issued in a readable form and at a 
very modest price. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE EDITOR’S PREFACE 
TO THE GERMAN EDITION 


In the series known as ‘Xenia’ shorter studies are mainly 
published, which were originally delivered as lectures at the 
University of Konstanz. Generally these cover areas of research 
which are not represented in the University’s curriculum, and are 
aimed not only at experts but also at a non-specialist but interested 
general public. 


The author of the present volume, Martin Wolfgang (Zeev) 
Rubinsohn, was born in Berlin in 1932. At the end of 1938 he 
emigrated with his parents to Harbin in what was then known as 
Manchuquo, which after being initially controlled by Soviet troops 
reverted to China in 1946. At the conclusion of his training as a 
Russian-English translator, he eventually immigrated to Israel in 
1950. After studying History and Classical Antiquity, he obtained his 
Ph. D. at the University of Tel Aviv, where he has been teaching 
since 1966. 


His areas of research are slavery in antiquity, with special 
reference to the slave-uprisings, and also the history of his chosen 
subject. Both are to be recognised in the present study, which is 
based on a lecture delivered in the summer of 1981. 


The publication of the essays in this series have been made 
possible in large measure by the Maecenas-like generosity of Heinz 
Breuninger. Right up to the time of his sudden death he showed a 
great interest in the work of the Chair of Ancient History here. The 
title of the series (which means in Greek ‘guest-gifts’) is an expression 
of grateful thanks not only to the individual contributors for their 
essays, but also to Heinz Breuninger and the Breuninger Foundation 
for all their help. For that reason the whole series is dedicated to 
Heinz Breuninger’s memory. 


WOLFGANG SCHULLER 
(Editor of ‘Xenia’) 
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TRANSLATOR’S FOREWORD 


My interest in the spectacular discoveries of Classical antiquities which 
have been recovered {rom archaeological sites in Bulgaria, especially in recent 
years, has led to close and rewarding contacts with Bulgarian colleagues and 
eventually in 1977 to an invitation to contribute a paper to the Congress in 
commemoration of the 2zo50th Anniversary of the uprising of Spartacus. This 
was held in Blagoevgrad, a town in the mountains some 70 miles South of 
Sofia, which, if a likely emendation to the text of a passage in Plutarch is 
accepted, may have been the area from which Spartacus himself came.! In my 
letter of reply I pointed out that as a pupil of the late Professor Last, Camden 
Professor of Roman History at Oxford in the 1930’s, and others who taught me 
in my undergraduate years, my contribution would almost certainly contain 
material at variance with the bulk of the other papers likely to be presented. I 
added however that in my view it was essential for all shades of tenable opinion 
to be represented at what I understood to be a scholarly occasion, unless the 
Congress was to forfeit the respect to which an international gathering with a 
serious purpose was entitled. I felt that I could on this understanding properly 
accept the invitation. 


The occasion was indeed an enjoyable one, but at the same time highly 
disconcerting. I was hardly prepared (though perhaps I should have been) for 
the more extravagant flights of fancy which made up much of the programme, 
whether in papers delivered in languages I understood or in those whose drift I 
had to infer from the simultaneous translation which was thoughtfully 
provided. If Rubinsohn’s essay (which it fell to me years later to review?) had 
been available to me at the time, I should not have been surprised at what I 
heard, and would have presented my own paper with more assurance and 
more understanding of the predicament in which so many of one’s East 
European colleagues unhappily find themselves. My paper was, in effect, a 
development of Last’s position, as set out in Cambridge Ancient History, (vol. ix, 
PP- 329-332), coupled with an invitation to those present to produce any 
shreds of ancient evidence they could which I might have overlooked in order 
to substantiate such embarrassingly ludicrous descriptions of Spartacus as “a 
precursor of social revolution” or “the leader of a proletarian unity-front” ef 
alia simillima. 1 urged the audience to try if they could to reconcile these 
distortions of history with the wording of the ancient texts about Spartacus, 
producing at the Congress well-thumbed texts of Plutarch, Appian, Sallust 
and others to facilitate their task. I also mentioned certain awkward facts 
which make nonsense of the Marxist glorification of this romantic but minor 
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figure in the history of the late Roman republic. Thus, to name only the most 
obvious, if Spartacus had really dealt at the existing slave-owning social order 
‘a blow from which it never recovered’, how was it that only 8 years later the 
dangerous Catiline could safely be expelled from Rome and driven into 
Etruria, an area into which Spartacus had penetrated during his insurrection? 
Again, why did Sicily, in spite of notorious misgovernment by the pro-praetor 
Verres in the 70’s, give Spartacus no effective help or support? 


To these and other telling points no reply was, or indeed could have been 
forthcoming in the Conference room, though the Chairman did his gallant 
best to get some sort of discussion going, but embarrassment was saved by the 
timely announcement of lunch. What was however interesting to me was the 
sincere warmth of the response accorded to my paper in conversation 
afterwards by many of those attending, including some whom I had thought 
hardly likely to react favourably. This was to me a revealing introduction at 
first-hand to the intellectual schizophrenia of orthodox Marxist historians, 
whose watchword must surely be (to adapt Ovid): video meliora proboque; 
deteriora sequenda mihi. Or, to modify a proverb: ‘needs must, when the devil of 
Partijnost drives’. For reasons of prudence I forbear from saying more, and I 
have ‘forgotten on purpose’ the names of my interlocutors,—éxwy émeAabopuyp, 
after the manner of Herodotus. For it can be dangerous to tell the truth in the 
Alice-in-Wonderland world of academe in which one’s East European 
colleagues must perforce prosecute their studies, and it would lie very heavily 
on my conscience if any one of them should, as a result of an indiscretion of 
mine, suffer the ‘tragic human fate’ of P. F. PreobraZenskij, who ‘vanished’ in 
1937 and was put to death in 1941 after four years’ imprisonment, or that of G. 
Sergeevskij, who ‘disappeared’ in 1938. Both had given truthful reviews of a 
book on Spartacus written by a Party functionary which left the reader in no 
kind of doubt about the serious scholarly shortcomings of the work in question 
(v. infr., pp. 4, 8). By conscientiously discharging their duty as critics, both paid 
with their lives for their obedience to Juvenal’s resounding exhortation? to 
maintain one’s intellectual integrity, come what may: Phalaris licet 
imperet...(how better can one express in Latin ‘under a_ totalitarian 
government’?): 


summum crede nefas animam praeferre pudori, 
et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 


By re-issuing this book, with its more than adequate documentation, in an 
English translation at as modest a cost as possible by the use of Lasercomp 
type-setting, the author and I hope that it will be within the reach of many, 
besides Classical scholars, who have the task of teaching the next generation 
how to come to terms with the harsh realities of the world in which they are 
growing up. For all of us, whether we are teachers by profession or otherwise 
concerned with the intellectual climate of our day, need to be aware and to 
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demonstrate our awareness to others of the need for eternal vigilance in order 
to safeguard what should be a universal right to independence of expression of 
reasoned thought and criticism, regardless, if need be, of the eminence of one’s 
opponents in controversy. This can all too easily be taken for granted, but once 
it is lost, life at all levels ceases to be the exhilarating adventure it should be, 
and degenerates into a dreary penance. If this small book should succeed to 
some extent in showing not what may happen but what has happened within 
living memory in a part of the world which once possessed a great cultural 
heritage, then Preobrazenskij and Sergeevskij, two gallant defenders of 
academic freedom, will not have died in vain. Neither will the lives of 
Spartacus and his followers have been wasted: Marxists have only themselves 
to blame if, by having misguidedly elevated him to the status of a martyr- 
figure, they find that some 2000 years after his death he has exploded in their 
faces. 


The translator is very conscious of the uneven style of his English rendering, 
but this is not unintended. Dr. Rubinsohn’s German text reflects with great 
sensitivity the opacity, the elusive innuendoes and on occasion crudenesses of 
some of the quotations from the Russian, yet these features must be reflected. 
At the same time the essay had to be presented in a reasonably readable form, 
having regard to the paramount need for strict accuracy, so as to ensure, as far 
as possible, that it was proof against captious criticism and allegations of 
misrepresentation, to which offended marxists are likely to resort in face of this 
damning indictment of the scholarly attainment of their colleagues over the 
years. The conflict between elegance of expression and ungainly precision does 
not admit of resolution. He also wishes to thank Dr. Kurt Moser, formerly 
Lektor in German at Jesus College, Oxford, for his percipient help, while the 
author and the translator together would like to express their gratitude to the 
Editor of this series (Xenia), Professor Dr. Wolfgang Schuller of the University 
of Konstanz, as well as to the Publishers, Universitatsverlag Konstanz, for 
generously giving permission for this English version to be published. 


1. The neat emendation Ma:dcxou in Plutarch, Crassus, ch. 8, 2 is due to K. Ziegler; the 
transmitted text (Nopadixod) is corrupt and the name of a Thracian tribe is very likely 
at this point. 


2. See Classical Review, n. s. vol. xxxv, (1985), pp. 325-7. The title of W. Z. Rubinsohn’s 
book is Der Spartakus-Aufstand und die souyetische Geschichtsschreibung, published in the 
series Xenia (Konstanz: Universitatsverlag, 1983). 

3. From Juvenal, viii. 81, 83-4; in English: 

‘though Phalaris issue the order,... 


Think it the nadir of shame to prefer your life to_your honour, 
And for the sake of survival to forfet the reasons for living’. 


(Phalaris was the tyrant of Acragas (Agrigentum) in Sicily, who had the deplorable 
habit of boiling dissidents in a brazen bull). 
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Tue intellectual attitudes of historians, both in antiquity and in modern 
times, their ways of evaluating and using their sources,—indeed everything 
covered by the word historiography—have become in recent years a rapidly 
developing area of research. This is highly relevant to the interest which 
historians in the West have shown in Soviet Ancient History. In the last two 
decades several important contributions have appeared, dealing, among other 
matters, with the ‘Great Slave Uprisings’ of the declining phase of the Roman 
Republic.! A specific investigation of the subject of this book seems not as yet to 
be available, although Soviet historical writing on this topic tells us a great 
deal about the peculiar character of Soviet research. The case of Spartacus is 
indeed illuminating, since the picture of him which is current in the Soviet 
Union is quite different from that of other leaders of uprisings, or indeed of all 
other personalities in antiquity.? It is not however only in the Soviet Union 
that a peculiar picture of Spartacus has been formed. As early as the middle of 
the 18th century he had been elevated in Western European literature into an 
idealized champion of the cause of the oppressed and enslaved.? So it was no 
mere chance that a small number of extreme German Social Democrats, 
headed by Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, signed their pacifist appeal 
during the first World War with the name of Spartacus, and in 1918, when the 
framework of their organization took shape, they called it the ‘Spartacus 
League’.* Although Lenin criticized this group, the murder of Karl 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg ensured them a place in the pantheon of 
Soviet revolutionary heroes.> The glamour of the modern Spartacus-group 
has thus thrown the picture of Spartacus into still higher relief. That is how the 
naming of the Workers’ Sports Clubs in the 1g20’s in Czeckoslovakia, 
Germany and the USSR came about. To emphasize their liberating and 
progressive character,—-in contrast to the bourgeois ones—they named them 
after Spartacus, and when the All-Soviet Games took place for the first time in 
1928, they were called Spartaciads. These games were conceived as something 
specifically proletarian, an answer to the nationalist Olympics.® That meant 
that Spartacus, in contrast to Eunus or Salvius-Tryphon, became a part of the 
revolutionary mythology and martyrology of the Soviet Union. In spite of this 
advantage, he has suffered from the abrupt changes of course in Soviet 
historical writing and thinking. 





We must be conscious of the fact that the question of ‘periodization * has 
always been a somewhat ticklish matter, even on occasion a dangerous one 
inside the Soviet Union.’ There are some grounds for this. Firstly, in the 30 
years before 1956-60 it was virtually impossible to mention the names and 
works of those Russian historians who had either left Russia alter the October 
Revolution and been actively opposed to the Soviet government, such as M. I. 
Rostovcev, or had stayed on in Russia and continued to work there, only to be 
forbidden later on to practice their profession, or were even exiled or 
murdered.® Secondly, the first twelve years (from 1917-1929) were for all 
practical purposes totally under the shadow of M. N. Pokrovskij, who by and 
large founded and developed Soviet-Marxist historiography and_ its 
philosophy of history.? Attacks on him and his contemporaries had already 
begun in 1929, yet when he died in 1932 he was buried with full honours,'® and 
Stalin, Molotov, Kalinin and other members of the Party Establishment were 
among the pall bearers at his funeral.'' But in 1934, only two years alter his 
death, all Hell broke loose, and for the next 25 years until his rehabilitation he 
was referred to, if at all, as ‘Pokrovskij and his gang’.'? That is why no 
satisfactory account of the development of Soviet historical writing in the 20s 
could be compiled. Thirdly, during the 20s, much effort was devoted to 
research into antiquity, to translating the works of Western ancient historians, 
in the main those of German scholars such as Karl Bucher, Robert von 
Pohlmann, Max Weber and others. Yet the dependence of Sovict historical 
writers on foreign and particularly on German historians was unmentionable 
in the years from 1936-1955.'% Particularly between 1946 and 1955 a 
campaign was conducted against ‘kow-towing to the West’, and even today 
many Soviet historians prefer to see themselves as the apostles of a specific, self- 
sufficient form of historical writing, which was based, if not exclusively on 
Marxist-leninist principles, certainly on pre-revolutionary _ historical 
writing.'* It was only with the “Thaw’ after Stalin’s death in 1953 and more 
obviously during the short ‘Spring’ of 1956-57 that people began to examine 
the past, to make a critical assessment of what were definite mistakes in the 
historical writing of former years,'> and to conduct a relatively civilized 
dialogue with their Western colleagues. '® 


* *Periodization’ (Pertodisierung), in a Marxist sense, means the breaking down of the historical 
process into a number of ‘periods’. The terms used for these subdivisions are epoch’, ‘period’, 
“clappe’ and ‘phase’. A good summary of the theory behind this ts found in E. Engelberg ef ad. 
1974, pp. 5-8. In our context ‘periodization’ means the division of the whole period of Sovict 
historical writing into smaller units (phases), as may be seen in Appendix A (inf. p. 23). The 
attempts made by some Sovict historians to ‘pass over in silence’ (schwergend tibergehen) some 
rather unsavoury episodes, or to present an (untrue) picture of a steadily improving Sovict 
historiography, make the problem indeed explosive (b7isant). 





As already stated, in the Soviet Union the 20s were a time of struggle, but 
also one of co-existence between Marxist and non-Marxist scholars.'7 The 
educated or interested reader could still get hold of E. I. Bogoljubov’s 
monograph on Spartacus (Moscow, 1g06),'® or even of Western literature on 
the subject in libraries.'? Lenin had personally declared himself in favour of 
the profitable use of the best to be got out of Western historians,?° had, as was 
said, advanced this by the use of translations, and --what came to be 
attributed to him after 1929 as a guiding principle?! had brought Partijnost 
(i.e. ‘empathy towards to the Party’) to bear only very sparingly, ifat all, in the 
field of ancient history. What is ‘Partzjnost’? Here it may be defined as a definite 
conception of historical events and an interpretation of them based on the 
class-consciousness of the Marxist historian.?? Lenin had asserted in 1895, 
arguing against the historian Struve, that if the inevitability of particular 
events were to be proved, the objectivist critic is always in danger of becoming 
an apologist for the facts. This was of course a criticism of objective writing of 
history,?° but was sharpened in 1930 to the proposition: “Who is not for us is 
against us”,** and in 1931 it went even further to the opinion: “If people in 
ancient Greece were hanged for being neutral [szc!], then, -mulatis mutandis 
in the context of today they ought to be shot”.?5 In relation to Spartacus’ 
uprising, Partijnost meant an interpretation ‘from below’, as opposed to the 
prevalent one ‘from on top’. Quite recently (in 1980) it was asserted that Lenin 
had shown a special interest in Spartacus’ uprising, because he saw in it the 
most clear-cut example of the ‘class-contradiction’ between the two 
antagonistic classes of stave-owners and slaves, and had offered just such an 
explanation.?® We are told that Lenin, by using the example of this struggle, 
had “analyzed in detail the characteristic features of the class-struggle on the 
part of the slaves and clarified for us the special nature of the intertwining of 
class and status in the class-ridden society of antiquity”.?’? How far this 
assertion can be documented on the evidence of Lenin’s writings remains an 
open question. 


The first half ofthe 20s was also the time of the so-called ‘vulgar marxism’ 2° 
that is to say the time in which half-educated and half-trained historians, some 
of whom had fought in the civil war, wanted to read their own experiences into 
ancient history. They were especially interested in the Gracchi and Spartacus, 
in whom they fondly imagined that they were discovering their own 
precursors.?° Their efforts were not only methodologically flawed, but also 
sullered from defective knowledge of the sources and from the erroneous 
impression that Roman society in the late Republic was a capitalist one in 
which the Gracchi or Spartacus had been leaders of the proletariat.?° Against 
this view an ancient historian, A. I. Tjumenev, had somewhat earlier (1920- 
23) begun to develop a specifically Soviet-Marxist interpretation of Greek 
society. He rejected, rightly in my opinion, the ‘modernizing’ of the ancient 
social order as had been done by e.g. Ed. Meyer or K. Bucher) and developed 
the now familiar concept of the slave-owning society and of the specific mode of 


production in antiquity.?' This new perspective was transferred, not always 
very successfully, to Roman contexts by V. S. Sergeev and S. I. Kovalev. In the 
text-books which they wrote modernizing influences are so noticeable (as they 
are also in those of e.g. K. J. Beloch and Max Weber), that Sergeev and 
Kovalev had subsequently to revise their books. In Kovalev’s case this was a 
matter of “having sincerely to acknowledge his errors”.*? Since however there 
were no better text-books— in the Soviet view—to be had, several new editions 
appeared, which were accepted as teaching material in the Universities of the 
Soviet Union until the end of the 4os.°3 In these books Spartacus’ uprising 
was characterized as a ‘revolutionary movement’ but the ‘bearers of the 
revolution’, that is to say the slaves, were lacking. They were seen as “men in 
whom the monolithic unity which might have welded them into a 
revolutionary class was not to be found”.?* The non-Marxist historian P. F. 
Preobrazenskij, who met his death at the age of 47 after four years of 
imprisonment, expressed this view even more clearly: “Not only Spartacus’ 
movement but also all the other cases of slave unrest as well lacked a positive 
programme.” In fact at the time of the uprisings the slaves were never a class 
that stood on its own feet. On the political level they never advanced beyond a 
mere copy of the existing political order. For them in the socio-political sphere 
it was just “back to a system of small-holders” or “back to an agrarian village 
economy”.?° Although Preobrazenskij had provided his book with plenty of 
quotations from Lenin, his writings were rejected on ideological grounds in the 
Soviet Union. Not until 1965 did S. D. Skazkina, a member of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, together with S. L. Utéenko, dare to assemble a selection 
of the writings which Preobrazenskij had left behind and to publish them 
either afresh or for the first time. In the Introduction (p. 3) Mrs. E. M. 
Staerman pointed to the ‘tragic human fate’ of the author, which 
“unfortunately led to his works being forgotten”. Fifteen years later not only 
his name but also his works and his ‘fate’ are once more taboo.*° 


At about the same time (1931) L. V. BaZenov, a Marxist historian who was 
later to fall a victim to the purges, tried to make a critical examination of the 
concept of the slave-revolution. In his view its success would have had one of 
two consequences: either the existing order of slave-ownership would have 
been eliminated and there would have been a return to the previous social 
order, or the slaves would have themselves become slave-owners after their 
victory, that is to say, it would have resulted only in changes of personalities, 
not in changes to society. He did not himself make it clear which of these two 
possibilities he regarded as the more likely, but both were “conditional upon 
victory” and that was, according to Bazenov (and Lenin) quite impossible in 
the situation as it was.3”?. What offended official dogma a little later about 
Bazenov’s thesis is clear enough. Firstly, he had denied that the slave-uprising 
had been a class-conflict; secondly, he had opened up the possibility of a 
retrograde development of the social order, and this, although not intended as 
such, meant the possibility of a successful counter-revolution. Thirdly, 





Bazenov accepted, rightly in my opinion, that there was no slave-ideology, but 
only a ‘romantic nostalgia on the part of the slaves’, a hankering after the ‘good 
old days’. Lacking a revolutionary ideology the slaves became, in Bazenov’s 
work, although not defined as such, in effect grudging ‘dogs in the manger’ 
( Versager), who wanted to take over the role of masters, and this meant, in an 
ideologically false sense, “slaves into masters, masters into slaves”. 


While the persecution of all those who considered themselves orthodox 
Marxist historians (e. g. Kovalev, Nedel’skij, Prigozin and Bazenov) only 
began in the 30’s,°* the harrassing and elimination of ‘loyal’ bourgeois 
historians had already started at the beginning of the 20s. Co-existence 
between Marxist and bourgeois historians finally fell apart in 1925-26, when 
the Deputy Minister for Education for Universities at that time, M. N. 
Pokrovskij, founded the journal ‘Jstorik Marxist? (‘Marxist Historian’). 
“Methodological problems”, he wrote, “must stand at the very heart of this 
journal. We must declare war on bourgeois historians, and wage it by means of 
comparison of their methods with those of Marxists”.*° The trouble was that 
the struggle was conducted not merely “by means of comparison” of methods, 
but by sterner measures.*® The new policy in regard to bourgeois historians 
was probably triggered off by the ideological and personal contentions for 
supremacy which were growing ever more intense after Lenin’s death on 21 
January 1924.*' But the Ancient History front-——the word ‘front’ has overtones 
of war-time—was not yet at the centre of the interests of Stalin and his 
associates, and remained relatively quiet for that reason. Pokrovskij however 
was an extremist. As he was for all practical purposes the sole holder of power 
in the field of history, he would brook no opposition. In his view “history is, like 
every other branch of science, bound up with the scientist’s social class” .*? In 
his opinion “the past has not so much moulded the present as the present has 
given the past the form in which we perceive it”.*3 This viewpoint crystallized 
into his famous dictum: “The past is today’s politics projected onto the past”.*4 
(Here the unacknowledged influence of B. Croce on his views is worth noting). 
The practical result of this attitude was naturally a modernizing of Ancient 
History. Nevertheless the popular books on Spartacus which were written in 
this spirit (as e. g. those by A. Michailov and M. P. Putilovskij)*® and made 
Spartacus out to be the ringleader of a revolution, could not survive critical 
inspection by a trained ancient historian. Perhaps that is why the Czech 
historian Jan Burian in his pioneer essay which appeared in 1960, (Spartacus in 
Soviet Research’)*® does not mention this kind of writing at all, while K. P. 
KorZeva, in her essay which appeared in Russian in 1974 (German translation 
by Ronald Gielke, 1979) dismissed these attempts in a single short sentence.*” 


In 1929 (not, pace Guarino,*® 1930), that is five years after his death, 
the ‘canonical’ text of Lenin’s book ‘On the State’ appeared in its first edition. 
This is of the highest significance for our subject, since it is here for the 
first time that Lenin’s analysis is to be found of the reasons for the failure 
Ol slave-uprisings in antiquity, which has remained a dogma for all Soviet 
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historians ever since.*® Lenin’s explanation runs: “the uprisings were 
unsuccessful because even in the most revolutionary crises of history the 
slaves were always the tools of the ruling classes”.5° Based on this book of 
Lenin, J. V. Stalin developed the thesis of the division of human history 
into five successive periods, defined on the basis of their social structure. 
[Translator’s note: these are the so-called ‘formations’ referred to passim in 
what follows]. The Soviet ancient historian A. Korostovcev in 1942 
assessed Stalin’s contribution in these terms: “the genuinely marxist 
solution of J. V. Stalin has an enormous importance, as it has established 
the essence of historical development as a progressive replacement of five 
social systems in the most precise and clear fashion. He [Stalin] has 
thereby destroyed the cyclical interpretation of history”.°! It should suffice 
to mention at this point that the recognition of Stalin’s contributions to 
the philosophy of history survived him only for a short ume.°* However 
from 19 February 1933 until the middle of the 50’s every Soviet historian 
had to interpret the slave-uprisings with reference to Stalinist theory, 
according to which “the great slave-uprisings of the declining Roman 
republic annihilated the slave-owner class and the slave-owner society” .*? 


Although Stalin’s words had an immediate effect in many cases,°* the 
year 1934 was in the fullest sense “a turning point in research in Ancient 
History in general and in regard to the slave-wars in particular”.°> There 
were some reasons for this. Firstly, in 1930 History was abolished as a 
specific branch of learning. This decision rested on Pokrovskij’s initiative, 
and he had declared for the primacy of the social sciences. In consequence 
History was degraded to one of the subordinate disciplines.°* When 
afterwards in 1934 Pokrovskij himself, together with his theories and his 
school of followers, was discredited, historians including ancient historians, 
attempted a ‘come-back’ in which they sought to prove to the Party 
leadership that they too had their contribution to make to the ‘ideological 
conflicts’ of the day.°’? They seem to have been successful, since on 16 
May 1934 the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the USSR 
and the Soviet government decided to reintroduce the study of History 
into secondary schools and Universities,°® in order “to demonstrate 
concrete facts, not abstract patterns” (as had been the practice of 
Pokrovskij and his school).°® The objective they had set themselves seems 
not to have been attained, since in 1964 two members of the Academy of 
Sciences repeated the warning: “historians should not limit themselves to 
the task of searching for fresh examples to illustrate well-established 
propositions”.®° Secondly, some time was needed, even in the Soviet 
Union, for incorporating Stalin’s astonishing thesis into current research.°! 
The main difficulty was that the whole thesis rested on a defective 
knowledge of history, and was quite simply wrong. Spartacus’ uprising 
ended in 71 Bc, (in the most favourable case for Stalin’s argument in 63 
Bc) and even in the Soviet Union no one would have taken seriously 
a date for the rise of feudalism earlier than the 5/6th century ap. Even in 





the opinion of Soviet historians feudalism took shape at the earliest in the 
g/toth century.°? That meant that between Spartacus and the downfall of 
the slave-owner system and its replacement by Feudalism lay a gap of at 
least 600 years. For this reason an explanation had to be found for the 
manner in which Spartacus’ uprising could nevertheless have been the 
cause of the birth of Feudalism. To bridge these centuries, the theory of 
the two-phase or three-phase revolution was developed. This solution had 
a special attraction for the Party’s ideologists, as there had been a multi- 
phase revolution in Russia (Decabrists; Narodniki; 1905; two revolutions 
in 1917). According to this scheme, Spartacus’ uprising was “the last and 
most effective chapter in the history of the first phase”,®* roughly the 
counterpart in ancient history to ‘the year 1905’. 


A young and ambitious historian, A. V. MiSulin, took over the 
underpinning of this new interpretation;®+ he was to become one of the 
most widely known of Soviet historians. Born in 1901, he had been a 
Party member since 1927, and always “a protagonist of a progressive 
Soviet science of history and a fiery patriot”.®> In the terrible year 1937 
he became co-editor with Ranovié of Vestnik Drevnej Istortt (V. D. 1.), the 
only specialist periodical for the study of antiquity in the Soviet Union, in 
place of the first editor, A. S. Svanidze, who had disappeared in the 
course of the Purges.*® Although Misulin was only awarded his doctorate 
in 1943,°’ (and at that at the hands of a former pupil), since 1938 he had 
been Director of the Ancient History Section at the Historical Institute of 
the Academy of Sciences. It is hardly conceivable that his meteoric rise 
was entirely unconnected with his encomia on Stalin, which appeared in 
part as anonymous leading articles in V. D. 1.68 But there were enough 
toadies around, and the explanation must be sought elsewhere. Within 
three years MiSulin published three essays®? and two books on the theme 
of Spartacus,’° which means that his work had found responsive echoes in 
the places which mattered.’! MiSulin expressed his thanks to Spartacus for 
his meteoric career by naming his son Spartak, who is today a popular 
TV star in the Soviet Union. Thus Spartacus and MiSulin are from now 
on indissolubly linked. 


We saw earlier (p. 4) that even before MiSulin L. V. Bazenov had 
published a marxist-leninist interpretation of the uprising, which had not 
won approval. Misulin saw Bazenov’s mistake very clearly, and for that 
reason fastened upon the first of his possibilities and adapted it to suit his 
Own time and purpose. This is how he formulated it: “the struggle against 
the slave-owner system as such became clear at the end of the 2nd century 
Bc. At that time, during Spartacus’ uprising, the self-awareness of the 
slaves became strong enough for an attempt at self-liberation. This in its 
turn might [W. Z. R.’s italics} have caused the fall of the slave-owning 
system.”’? The consequence of Spartacus’ revolution (sic!) was that “the 
class of slave-owners, whose dominance had been undermined by the 
revolution, was now forced to accept an undisguised military dictatorship. 


This intensified the class-struggle and led to a new revolution of slaves and 
peasants, which in the 4/5th centuries finally liquidated the slave-owner 
based economy”.’? 


In his interpretation Misulin emphasized the ideological foundation, 
the mass-organization, which means in modern parallels, the Party. In 
order to transform Spartacus’ uprising into a revolution, Misulin used the 
current terminology, and stressed the participation of the peasants and 
landless free-men in the movement. That made the slave-leader Spartacus 
into the “herald of the first liberation movement in history”, and—at this 
point Misulin quotes Marx’s words into “the most genuine representative 
of the proletariat.”’* Just as in the Communist Party of the USSR the 
left-wing opposition (the Trotzkyites) and the right-wing opponents (the 
Bucharin-Tomskij group) had hindered the Great Leader (‘VoZd’’) in the 
execution of the plans conceived by his genius and sabotaged his actions, 
so too in Spartacus’ uprising the ‘extremists of the left? (Crixus and 
Oenomaus; Castus and Gannicus) and the ‘petty bourgeois opposition’ (sc. 
the poor freemen)’* had hindered their Great Leader (‘VoZd’’)Spartacus 
in carrying out his plans. Spartacus came to grief because of inadequate 
discipline and the splitting of his forces. Had he got rid of the opposition 
at the right moment, he would have had a chance of winning. From this 
it follows, according to empirical materialism, that the opposition must be 
relentlessly eliminated at the right moment, in order to save the 
revolution. So Misulin, by the use of an example from ancient history, 
legitimized the elimination both of the Kulaks and of the opposition from 
within the Party. It should be noted that in the years between 1929 and 
1945 Alexse] Tolstoj wrote his novel ‘Peter the Great’ with a similar 
aim,’® and also that the monographs of S. B. Veselovskij’®> and S. V. 
BakhruSin’® on Ivan IV (‘The Terrible’) contain obvious modern 
allusions.’® After Stalin’s death a member of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR, A. S. Sidorov, admitted quite openly that “we [Soviet 
historians] uphold the position that in the solving of modern problems the 


lessons of history must be turned to account”.®® 


All would have been neat and tidy, but the great trouble with 
MiSulin’s essays and his book on Spartacus of 19368! was the sketchy 
knowledge of facts shown in them. The works of the years 1934-35 were, 
despite their ideological appeal, full of errors, even on dates. For this 
reason MiSulin hastened to publish two new revisions. Two reviews 
appeared in the USSR, by G. Sergievskij®? and P. F. Preobrazenskij.** 
The writing of reviews of this kind could have fatal consequences;?* both 
reviewers disappeared, Preobrazenskij in 1937 and Sergievskij in 1938. 
The very title of Sergievskij’s review shows that he was aware of the 
danger of writing it: it is subtitled “a valuable but immature work on 
slave-uprisings”. It begins with these words: “To meet the author’s wish, I 
shall try to point out the advantages and defects of his work, because it 
must be revised”.*5 That means that from one point of view Sergievskij 








was conscious of the danger of criticizing the book, yet as a learned man 
he saw that it needed a scholarly re-working and as a marxist historian he 
contested Misulin’s thesis on doctrinal grounds. He criticized Mi8ulin’s 
assertion that Greco-Roman antiquity had been the first class-society, just 
as he disputed the division of that society into “two categories sharply 
opposed to each other”, those of the free citizenry (by which he meant the 
present and future slave-owners) and the mass of the slaves, the producers 
in the fields, those engaged in trade and in domestic employment. He also 
rejected MiSulin’s assertion that there was no difference in the position of 
slaves working in different professions. Without pursuing the battle of 
quotations (from Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, rather than from the 
sources), Sergievskij was right—and this would be accepted today even in 
the Soviet Union®’—~-in maintaining against MiSulin that in the first 
century BC many Romans were themselves still workers, and, among other 
occupations, on the land.*® Sergievskij goes further: “enchanted with his 
attempt to sketch the fullest possible picture of the class-struggle between 
the oppressed and their oppressors, Comrade MiSulin goes in some cases 
further than the sources allow, and by presenting what he wants to 
find as what is actually in the sources, discovers slave-uprisings where 
it is still too early to speak of them”.®® Furthermore, on Spartacus’ side 
there was no programme for nationalizing or collectivizing the land, as 
Misulin had thought. “For Misulin”-—-Sergievskij goes on-—“the Italian 
peasants were degraded to mere ‘followers’”.°° But on this point Misulin 
had more clearly recognized the wishes of the Party. For the truth is that 
Marx and Stalin hated, despised and feared the peasants.°! The 
annihilation of the peasantry, the Kulaks, during the process of 
collectivization from 1128 till 1934 was carried out at Stalin’s wish, 
although thereby—-even until today—the Soviet rural economy has been 
ruined.°? Mainly, it seems, thanks to his ideological purity Migulin has 
remained ever since the authority on Spartacus in the Soviet Union, 
although K. P. Korzeva in 1974 admits that “there are some statements in 
Mi8ulin’s writings which appear questionable. Nevertheless, in spite of all, 
his monograph is the best historical treatment of Spartacus which has 
appeared either in the USSR or abroad”. 


A good example of publications which have come to be written under 
the frankly admitted influence of MiSulin is that of D. Peters, of the year 
1940.°* It is only worth mentioning because of its strong emphasis on the 
‘Vozd-cult’. Peters begins with the general assertion: “the history of 
human society knows of many cases where the recollection of personalities 
and leaders (‘Voédi’) of the oppressed and exploited masses has been 
Preserved over millennia, from generation to generation.” Peters then 
drew, wrongly, parallels with Lenin, Capaev and Séors, while omitting 
Stalin.°> The section on the personality of Spartacus opens with the 
words: “the personality of the Voéd’ plays a great part in every revolu- 
Honary movement”,®®—yet another instance of personality cult. His 
choice of wording “in order to protect the army of the insurgents from 


spies...Spartacus only accepted deserters after a preliminary examina- 
iion”®’ is typical of the spy-mania current in the Soviet Union at the 
time, and gives a Soviet ring to Appian (Bell. Civ. 1. 117) abrouodwy te 
ToAAw@y avTa@ mpootdvTwy ovdéva mpooteto. But, in contrast to Misulin, 
Peters remained loyal to Leninist doctrine to the end, and sketched the 
uprising not indeed as a ‘class-struggle in antiquity’ but as ‘one of the 


greatest slave-uprisings’, not however as a ‘revolution of the slaves’.°° 


A more successful attack on MiSulin’s position came somewhat 
unexpectedly from S. I. Kovalev (1886-1960). Kovalev had begun his 
studies in history before the Revolution, but only completed them in 1922. 
He had taken part in the Civil War on the side of the Reds, and stayed 
on in the Red Army until 1938. Although he too, as we saw (p. 4 and n. 
31), had been vigorously criticized (“the pseudo-historian Kovalev”) and 
‘repressed’, he was one of the few lucky ones who were released from 
prison before before the outbreak of the ‘Great Patriotic War’, and 
returned to academic life.°® This attack from Kovalev was quite 
unexpected, because he should have been cautious in view of his personal 
experiences, and as one of the most substantial representatives of the 
theory of the “two-phase revolution in Antiquity” might not have seemed 
prima facie the right candidate for such an undertaking. His attack was 
published in 1947,'°° at the most vicious time of the ‘Personality Cult’, of 
Greater Russian chauvinism, and of “the struggle against the ‘homeless 
cosmopolitans’”, that is to say the Jews.'®! It was a time when the 
primacy of Russian achievements in every field of scientific activity had to 
be asserted, even it that meant the rehabilitation of pre-Revolutionary 
Russian historians.!°? It may have been an early volley of the arch- 
conservatives against the Zhdanovites, though A. V. Misulin fell from 
power as Rector of the Academy of Sciences only in September 1948. 
Kovalev began this part of his essay with the obligatory attack on 
bourgeois historians. Then came the no less obligatory expression of 
thanks to Comrade Stalin, “whose speeches gave the impulse which forced 
Soviet historians to revise their opinions on revolutions in Antiquity”. 
Kovalev himself retracted his incorrect scheme of 1933 “which had been 
adopted by many historians of antiquity” and offered “a new analysis of 
the problem”. '°% 


According to Kovalev, the mistake of Misulin, and of others too, 
amounted to their having only regarded Stalin’s words of 19 February 
1933 and not taken sufficient account of the clarification of 26 January 
1934, according to which it happened that the non-Romans, that is to say 
all ‘barbarians’, united against the common enemy and overthrew Rome 
with a loud crash”. [Note by W. Z. R.: I find difficulty in reproducing 
accurately the tone of the crude language of Stalin, and it is not clear how 
he came by this remarkable idea of ‘united barbarians’.'°*] According to 
Kovalev’s new interpretation, the uprising of Spartacus was not a part 
of the revolution which effected the transition from slave-owner society to 
feudalism, but merely one of those “sporadic outbreaks of revolutionary 
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movements which were separated from each other by long intervals”.!°5 
“For if we try to establish what marxism-leninism understands by a social 
revolution, I think that it has four recognition signs: 


1) Change in the means of production, 
2) The existence of a ‘dominant class’. 
3) An armed insurrection. 


4) The seizure of political power, or, as Lenin put it, the power of 
the state passes from one class into the hands of another”.!°° 


Kovalev pointed to the fact that Spartacus’ uprising effected no change in 
the modes of production, and could not have had that effect even in the 
imaginary situation of the success of the uprising. Furthermore in the 2/1st 
century Bc there was no class that could have exercised the function of 
leadership: “if we speak of a dominant class, we mean a class which can 
lead the other classes, as e. g. the proletariat leads the peasants. But”, 
Kovalev went on, “K. Marx, the greatest (sic!) of ancient historians, 
asserted that the history of the Roman republic must be treated as a 
confrontation between the big landowners and the small peasantry, and in 
that the slaves played only a very minor part”.!°7 


So, with Marx’s help, Kovalev was able once again to wrest from the 
slaves the role of leader, which had been conferred on them by MiSulin. 
The second main constituent of Spartacus’ army was, on Misulin’s theory, 
the shepherds, the smal] peasantry and the landless agricultural labourers. 
Here Kovalev made use of Stalin’s mistrust and dislike of the peasants, 
and wrote: “It is generally known that it was the lack of coherent 
discipline which made them (sc. the peasants) unfit for the part of a 
leading class”, '°® while the free poor in Rome were a Lumpenproletariat, 
and not a class-conscious class which could have conducted a systematic 
and organized struggle. Thus there was no class which could have seized 
political power, and that is why things only came to ‘revolutionary 
outbreaks’, never to a ‘revolution’. The difference was not merely a 
semantic one in the presentation of the concept “revolutionary outbreak 
= failure” in contrast to “revolution = success”, but lay in the essence of 
the phenomenon. An outbreak is elementally upwelling (or “goes by fits 
and starts”) (Germ. stychisch, Russian cruxuitnoe), shapeless and in the 
nature of things negative; a revolution is historically conditioned, well 
Organized and marches with a confident stride towards a happy future.* 


* According to Demidov (1984, pp. 18 ff.): ‘Stechijnost’ is a word much used in Russian 
colloquial and scientific language. It expresses ‘spontaneity’ in a social sense, being 
applicd to events which are unorganized, unregulated or develop without leadership. 
English, French and Italian lack this additional overtone of their equivalent words for 
Spontancous’, and use them (wrongly) to render stichinij. He denies (pp. 20-4) a 
Marxist-leninist rejection of stichijnos? in the revolutionary process, and states that 
Stichijnost’ and consciousness are stages in the growth of the revolutionary process (ibid. 
P. 24). But as Batalov (1983, pp. 37, 83 ff.) stresses repeatedly, Lenin insisted that a 
definite level of consciousness and a certain degree of organization are essential for 





We know that Stalin forbade, both in literature and in_ historical 
writing, any description of the partizan movements in the Second World 
War as ‘stychisch’ (elementally upwelling),—as other than conducted 
and organized by the Party, -as illustrated from the enforced revisions o 
A. A. Fadeev’s novel The Young Guard.'°® In so far as the army of 
Spartacus could be described as “elementally upwelling, ill-organized, 
undisciplined and resting on an initiative from below”, it aroused Stalin’s 
mistrust.''® One positive success for Kovalev was a correct date for the 
uprising of Spartacus (73-71 Bc) and also for the transition to feudalism. 


Among those''' who carried further the destruction of the dominance 
of Misulin’s conception was S. L. Utéenko.'!? He has created for himself 
in the West since 1956 a name for being a liberal historian persecuted by 
the regime, and his charming man-of-the-world behaviour [which is not 
without obvious parallels in more recent times in the USSR: J. G. G’s 
note] made it hard even for the younger Soviet historians to believe that 
this same Utéenko, although himself half-Jewish, had been at the end of 
the 40s one of the keenest instigators in the Historical Institute of the 
attack on the ‘homeless cosmopolitans’. He was not only a Party member, 
but was for years on end a member or secretary of the Party organization 
of his Institute, even in the 6os.''? With such a record, he could allow 
himself some latitude. In his preface to MiSulin’s book on Spartacus of 
1947, the uprising was yet another “consciously revolutionary insurrection 
of an oppressed class” and “the first impulse which set in motion the slow- 
growing and gathering forces of revolution”...and administered the 
“strongest revolutionary shock to the foundations of the slave-owner 
system”.''* That was also good Stalinist theory, without Stalin being 
expressly cited. Ars est celare artem. Yet already in an essay printed in 1951 
as a ‘discussion paper’ Uttéenko had gone over to a concept of the 
multiplicitly of class-distinctions between two historically antagonistic 
social orders, those of slaves and slave-owners, but Utéenko pointed also to 
the distinction between class and status in antiquity, which lent the 
struggle an unmistakably antique colour.'!> 


It only needed a favourable political climate to give Utéenko the 
chance of acknowledging what he had always been all too conscious of, 
that in point of fact not only the free elements but also “the class of slaves 
in Rome of the period of the full flowering of the slave-owner system had 
not been a unified and undifferentiated class”.''® It would appear that 
Utéenko himself had suffered severely from “the hypnotic effect of Stalin’s 


success”, as also is the timing. “Violence is the ‘midwife of history’; it yields the 
expected result only if the fruit is in the main ripe; otherwise the result may even be 
the opposite” (p. 63). The topical nature of stichinost’ underlies Rosa Luxemburg’s 
disagreements with Lenin, and also the present-day ideological disputes between the 
Soviets and, ¢. g. Che Guevara or the New Left; cf. Demidov (1984, pp. 62-67). 





well-known formula about the ‘slave revolution’”, since this phrase occurs 
three times in one of his books,''? and again, without mention of Stalin’s 
name, in the works of 1969 and 1972.''® Utéenko may have regretted 
having prematurely attacked the ‘Vozd’’, who was now slowly regaining 
respectability, when it would have been safer to lay the blame for the 
thesis of the ‘slave-revolution’ at the doors of the historians Misulin and, 
in particular, Kovalev. While in his essay which came out in 1951 
Spartacus’ uprising still led to “the consolidation of the ruling class, which 
right up to the establishment of a military dictatorship and a coming to 
terms of the various social groups and strata”!!° (sc. of the free elements 
against the slaves), in 1965 he rejected this idea as “absolutely 
unacceptable”.'?° His conclusion was: “the alliance of free men and slaves 
was never anything other than that of horse and rider”, that is to say: 
“both...lines of the socio-political struggle—that of plebeian peasants and 
slaves —could in no circumstances fuse into one. That was conditioned by 
the whole logic, character and level of development of the class-struggle in 
the Roman slave-owner society.”!?! Thus in Utéenko’s work Misulin’s 
main thesis was discarded ever more decisively in the course of time, as 
being ‘unmarxist’ and ‘unleninist’. In combating Kovalev and Maskin, 
Utéenko accepted the proposition that one “can speak of the revolutionary 
character of the transition from Republic to Principate”. The concept of 
revolution can be applied to the movement of the Gracchi up to the 
Social War. For Utéenko this, and not the uprising of Spartacus, was the 
‘highest stage’!?? of the Roman Revolution. Thereby the Italian peasants, 
not the slaves, became the prime-movers of the revolution, which came to 
its end before the uprising of Spartacus, as we can see from his 
chronological subdivison (Periodisierung) of the Revolution: “in this sense 
the Roman Revolution of the 2/1 centuries Bc had its Thermidor (in 
Sulla’s Revolution), its 18th Brumaire (in Caesar’s dictatorship), and at 
the end a long-lasting and stable Restoration (in Augustus’ Princi- 
pate)”.'?% Although sound Marxism, Utcenko’s new thesis has not won 
general acceptance in the Soviet Union.'?* 


Utéenko’s example points to the influence of the Twentieth Party 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union on Soviet historical 
thinking. Mikoyan began his attack on Stalin and the personality-cult on 
16 February 1956, and ChruSéev carried it further at a closed sitting on 
24-25th about a week later (24-25th).'?° The effect of the new party-line 
1s to be seen at its clearest by a comparison of two works by Mrs. E. M. 

taerman, which appeared in quick succession in the course of the two 
Crucial months, January-February, 1956. In an essay sent to the printer 
in January she wrote in strictly conventional terms: “the uprising of 
Spartacus had an enormous significance for Roman history and the slave- 
Owner system as a whole. It showed that the Republic was no longer in a 
Position to guarantee the interests of the slave-owners. Only a military 
dictatorship could do that”.'?® In the other study, handed to the printer 








in February of that year, in the second volume of the large-scale World 
History for which Utéenko was responsible as Editor-in-Chief, we find her 
offering a quite different formulation: “The uprising of Spartacus showed 
that the slaves had not yet become a class which could have brought 
about a change in the mode of production. They only wanted to free 
themselves, not to do away with slavery and found a new society. For this 
reason they were unable to formulate any ideology which would have 
united all the oppressed”.!27 Thus Mrs Staerman hinted that the slaves 
could never be a leading class in a revolution, let alone make the 
transition from Republic to military dictatorship necessary. At that time 
all Soviet text-books were still speaking of Spartacus’ uprising as “a 
terrible blow, from which the slave-owner society never recovered”, or of 
“a tactical failure,'?® but a great moral victory”, formulations which are 
entirely suited to Stalinist thinking. 


The Twentieth Party Congress was naturally a joyful, if also rather 
traumatic turning-point, and not only for Mrs. Staerman but for all other 
Soviet historians as well.'?° The historian A. M. Nekri¢é, now working in 
the West, in his autobiography which bears the suggestive title ‘Renounce 
Fear’ (Lossagen von der Furcht),'!°° has given an excellent description of the 
expectations which this occasion aroused, as well as of the circumstances 
and reasons for its all-too-sudden disappointment. The Party demanded of 
historians “research into the achievements of the masses, the elimination of 
the after-effects of the Personality-cult [z. ¢e. the Stalin-cult; W. Z. R.], a 
concerted struggle against dogmatism, formalism and the ‘craze for 
quotations’”.'?! In practical terms this required a heightened intellectual 
level and knowledge of the ancient languages,'*? the sources and the state 
of modern research.'*% It was the solution expounded by ChruStev in 
other areas: “to draw level with America (or the West) and overtake it”. 
It was urged upon ancient historians that they should tackle not only 
general and theoretical questions, but specific ones as well. To be able to 
fulfill these requirements, historians demanded as a kind of quid pro quo the 
advancement of the training of young experts, who, given free access to 
the publications of Western colleagues and by exchange of books and 
ideas as a result of wide participation in symposia and international 
conferences, would obtain the resources they needed.'?* The unrest which 
was provoked by the outcome of the Twentieth Party Congress and the 
freeing of millions from prison camps, was not confined to historians. As 
early as October 1256 ChruScéev was forced to give way and inter alia to 
clarify the limits of liberalization in the writing and interpretation of 
history.'9° In a Decree of 7th March 1957 the CP of the USSR attacked 
the periodical Voprosy Istorit (‘Questions of History’); ‘bourgeois objectivity’ 
in the writing of history was emphatically rejected. In its place ‘true 
scientific objectivity’ was demanded, which means “loyalty to the 
principles of Marxism and Leninism, as defined by the Party”. '%° 





Although the primacy of the Party in the interpretation of history was 
thus never called in question, much was changed in research into 
Spartacus. The works of Mrs. Maria Sergeenko!®’ and V. I. Kuzi8¢in'3* 
contributed a great deal to the change in the treatment of Spartacus’ 
uprising. These works were concerned, in accordance with the new guide- 
lines, with a specific subject, rural economy in ancient Italy. Mrs. 
Sergeenko had been working for several decades on such questions, and it 
is unlikely that she harboured ‘subversive aims’, since she began her book 
with an attack on non-soviet historians.'°° But in her works, which were 
written with more attention to detail than insight, she came to the firm 
belief that in the time of the Great Slave Uprisings in Italy (which means 
the second and first centuries Bc) there had been no shift to a more 
specialized single-crop agriculture (olives, wine, pasture-land etc.), and 
furthermore that there were still significant numbers of small peasants who 
managed their land with the help of seasonal hired-labour or even that of 
their own families.'*° Kuzi8¢in too, who developed more and more into an 
‘orthodox’ historian, came to similar conclusions. In his latest book he 
wrote, in quite a different strain from his earlier ones: “the first latifundia 
appeared in Italy even before the first century Bc, but in the 2/1st 
centuries Bc they were isolated phenomena, with only a minimal 
importance for the economy as a whole”.'*! The result was unequivocal: 
the time of the slave-uprisings was the ‘golden age’ of Italian rural 
economy.'*? As soon as one based oneself on detailed investigations of the 
ancient sources and not on modern generalizations, it became clear that 
the theory of the widely-diffused latifundia-system, with vast domains all 
over Italy populated and worked by slaves, did not fit the time of 
Spartacus’ uprising.'*? Thus the grounds for the outbreak of the uprising, 
its scale, the composition of its army and the reasons for disunity within it, 
and its objectives as well as its influence on the history of its time had all 
to be investigated afresh. It was not enough to deny that Spartacus’ 
uprising had been the beginning or the cause of the Roman Revolution; 
an alternative explanation was called for.'*4 


Thanks to her work on slavery in antiquity, Mrs. E. M. Staerman 
would have been the Soviet historian from whom one would have 
expected a new doctrine about Spartacus’ uprising. Unhappily her 
approach did not fit the orthodox marxist-leninist dogmas at all well. As 
far back as 1957, she had pointed in her book to the fact that the Roman 
Sources for the time of Spartacus’ uprising had no special interest for 
slavery and the danger it constituted for the ruling classes.'*> That was 
quite different from her statement on the after-effects of the uprising, 
Which she had published a year earlier (see p. 13). In her book of 1964 
(translated into German in 1969), she made a critical contrast between 
Soviet research and a small selection of Western literature. Her factual, 
academic tone towards J. Vogt, J. P. Brisson and others is quite 
new. Apparently she sides with O. O. Kruger over the aims of 
Spartacus’ rising, when she writes: “the objectives of the insurgent slaves 
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generally depended upon their circumstances before their enslavement. 
The prisoner-of-war wanted to get back home, the debtor wanted his land 
back, while anyone born into slavery wanted to become free and perhaps 
also to change the structure of society”. Thus she obviously rejected 
Spartacus as a protagonist of the abolition of the institution of slavery or 
as a destroyer of Rome.'*® In the last part of the passage quoted she 
states: “the influence of Spartacus’ uprising on changes in the economic 
life of [of Rome] has apparently been overestimated [by Soviet 
researchers]”, and further on: “it emerges that the colonate can not be a 
result of the uprising, since it had existed as long as Rome itself. Colonate 
in place of slave-labour only became significant in the 2nd century ap”.'*? 
Here it is fully accepted that the uprising belongs to the time of the full 
flowering of the Roman slave-owner society, not to its time of crisis. In her 
latest book on the subject published in 1978 she gives special prominence 
to the peculiarity of the ‘class-struggle of the slaves’, and rightly abandons 
any attempt to draw a parallel between revolution and change of the 
mode of production in antiquity and in modern times.!*® 


Apparently only Mrs. S. R. Kim'*® has gone beyond Mrs. Staerman 
in the assessment of the special character of the class-struggle in antiquity. 
Following Staerman, she asserted that from the end of the Republic “a 
gradual languishing of slavery began, through the transformation and 
changes of the most important mutually-opposed classes, those of masters 
and _slaves”.'15° So Kim speaks of an ‘evolutionarily conditioned 
transition’— not a revolutionarily conditioned one—from one mode of 
production to another. She dates the start of this process to the ist century 
Bc, but it was not initiated by Spartacus’ uprising: “no one got rid of 
slavery. It vanished as the result of evolution in the opposite direction, 
from within slavery itself, which dissolved itself. One of the most 
important reasons for the dying out and extinction of slavery were 
psychological changes in the mentality of the masters, in the way in which 
they felt towards slavery during the time of the decline of the Republic, 
when it came to be seen that the old methods of exploitation no longer 
paid their way”.'>! A psychological explanation for an economic decision 
diverges fundamentally from the usual Soviet explanations.'>? 


The writings of Staerman and others on slavery in antiquity formed 
part of a series of works of the ‘Seven Year Plan of the Historical Institute 
of the Soviet Academy of Sciences’.!5? The subjects for research had 
been—and in fact continue to be—laid down by the Party, and reflect the 
political interests of those who set these tasks at any given time.'®* Such 
dependence of research into Spartacus en modern political considerations 
indicates that interest in revolutions of this kind has not been very great 
since 1958, since only a few works have been published up to the time of 
writing, including those by Mrs. Turkina and Mrs. Korzeva,'*> both 
of which really belong to the genre of historiography.'®® To these there 
must be added mentions in text-books and works of reference. 
But the substance is more important than the quantity. The new picture 
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of Spartacus by the ever-cautious, loyal Utéenko is interesting for the 
background to this distancing of the Party from Spartacus. He 
summarized his view thus: “Today we retract our thesis of a slave- 
revolution. Nevertheless we give expression to our agreement with Soviet 
historians, who emphasized the revolutionary character of these struggles 
[i. e. the slave-uprisings]. The ideological element of this struggle must not 
be overestimated...everything points to the elementally upwelling (sty- 
chisch) nature of the movement...thus the fairly wide-spread opinion must 
be revised, according to which...Spartacus’ uprising was the main cause of 
the transition from Republic to Principate. This conception seems to us 
[now~--addition by W. &. R.| completely unacceptable, mainly because it 
can only be maintained with much trouble and forced violation of the 
facts of history. It is quite impossible to speak of a consolidation of the 
ruling class...”'57 “Yet”, so Utéenko concludes, “in the slave-uprising led 
by Spartacus there is, quite apart from its interest for regional history, 
something else, something eternal, involving our common humanity, 
and-—let there be no fear of the word something of value for world- 
history. In our view there came to be expressed in it the fact that in this 
great movement the oppressed and the outlawed—it may have been 
elementally upwelling, without a programme, it may not even have been 
directed against slavery as such—girded themselves for battle for the 
acquisition by conquest and the winning by force of the simplest and 
greatest of ideals for our common humanity in all ages,—freedom. [The 
last word is emphasized in italic type in the original]. In this youthful, 
naive, elementally upwelling and violent thrust for freedom rests the ever- 
widening meaning of Spartacus’ uprising, the secret of thankful 
recollection of his successors right down to our own day”.'5® I have felt 
compelled to give this lengthy quotation to show in high relief what is 
uncongenial to the gerontocratic regime of the USSR. Uttenko is hinting 
that Soviet historians falsify facts in order to be doctrinally correct. An 
‘unconsolidated’ ruling class stands by implication in contrast to the class- 
opposition of ‘slave—free’. The movement was indeed “elementally 
upwelling, naive, youthful and unruly”, something for which 
elderly Soviet statesmen have little sympathy or affection.* The 
connection of thought and the language seem to me to point to Uttenko’s 
having made Spartacus into a symbol of freedom for the individual. This 


is similar to the appeals made by the dissidents, only more prudently 
formulated. 


In 1958 P. Karyskovskij’s small book The Uprising of Spartacus was 
reissued, on the same scale as the first impression of 1956. It was a 
Popularizing publication, without notes or critical examination of earlier 
works on the same subject, but with plenty of quotations from the works 
of Marx and Lenin. What is unusual about Karyskovskij is his view that 
One has to deal with a pure slave-uprising, in which “frequent cases of 
Tape, arson and violence... had as a consequence that many dwellers in 


* « 
_[Author’s note: this sentence was written before the death of Cernenko and the rise 
orM. Gorbaéev] 
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small popuiated localities, as soon as they heard from their neighbours 
that slaves on the loose were approaching, vanished into the nearby hills 
as hastily as possible, with everything they possessed”.'°° This is a 
paraphrase of a heavily restored fragment of Sallust (Hist. fr. 11b, 114d, 
Kurfess), but the author is not mentioned. The opinion voiced here is so 
like that of Mommsen that it is mentioned with horror in the Soviet 
Union.'®° Karyskovskij had not however completely freed himself from 
Stalinist dogma, when he writes in his summary: “the Roman slave- 
owners did not forget it [the uprising] for a very long time, and when 
after more than 400 years the waves of slave-uprisings, this time in 
common with other groups of oppressed people...and the onslaughts of 
tribes on the frontiers together with them...etc. etc.”.!®! Karyskovskij 
summed up the uprising in the spirit of a loyalist patriot, and sees in the 
Spartaciads ‘the best memorial to Spartacus’.'®? 


In 1981 K. A. Revjako published an article in which he promised to 
deal with slave-uprisings from the fifth to the first centuries Bc. Quite 
reasonably he avoids going into details about the ‘Bellum Spartiacum’ 
(which he misdates to 74-71 Bc), on the ground that “it has been 
sufficiently dealt with in Soviet and foreign historiography” (p. 112). Tam 
however completely at a loss to understand why any Editor who knew his 
job should ever have seen fit to publish such an article. Much of this 
contribution is taken up with an undistinguished recapitulation of slave- 
uprisings of the years 419-187 Bc, together with a table of events (p. 111). 
It is full of incorrect citations of documents which the writer seems not to 
have troubled to look up; he appears to be blissfully unaware of recent 
scholarly writing on the subject, and his understanding of the latest Soviet 
scholarship is equally unsatisfactory, reverting in places to views rejected 
by his betters inside the Soviet Union. I relegate to the decent obscurity of 
a footnote two of many examples of his glaring incompetence, which is 
only of interest in so far as it may serve as a warning to others.* 


The essays of M. M. Slonimskij, Veickivskij and V. Gorskov are 
concerned with specific questions of the uprising. Slonimskij gives a 
summary of an article by R. Kamienik, which appeared in German in 
East Germany.'®? Apparently he accepted Kamienik’s view that Migulin 
had seriously overestimated the number of Spartacus’ followers as well as 


* Thus, to take only obvious examples, he wrongly cites (in his n. 20) C. 1. L. I. 460 
(he means C. J. L. 1, 1. 638) and states that “a preserved inscription bears witness to 
the consul Publius Popilius of the year 132 8c, who as a praetor in Sicily ‘recovered 
fugitini from Italy and returned 917 of them’”. He could not have looked up this 
inscription, the authorship of which is a matter of doubt. He further asserts (p. 107) 
that “the Roman slave-owning Republic was undermined to its foundations by slave- 
uprisings”, and repeats this assumption in his summing-up (p. 112): after citing Lenin, 
he goes on: “in the evolution of the class-struggle the part of the slave-uprisings was 
especially significant...the ruling class was forced to establish a new form of 
government. the Empire.” {he means the Principate]. Sed hactenus haec. 
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the casualties the Romans suffered.'®* Such an attempt to scale down the 
uprising to its likely proportions formed the basis of a more accurate view 
of the late Republic. Veickivskij’s contribution (1973) to the topic was 
published in three instalments, but in the wrong order, the one on the 
sources being the last to appear. The author has evidently gone to a great 
deal of trouble to obtain nineteenth-century German research work on 
Spartacus. The results however are only remarkable in so far as it is 
unusual in the Soviet Union to find research undertaken so conscien- 
tiously. The language (White-Russian) and the difficulty of access to this 
book will preclude wider knowledge of it, even inside the Soviet Union.'*5 
Gorskov occupied himself with the military aspects of the uprising. For 
him Crassus is: ‘an intelligent general who aimed at great success with 
little bloodshed’.'®° The significance of the uprising for the Romans lay 
partly in the fact that Spartacus preceded Julius Caesar and caused 
several improvements in the Roman conduct of warfare.'®® The doctrine 
of ‘minimal bloodshed’ is a controversial topic in the Soviet Union, since 
Stalin was criticized by some military men on the ground that his strategy 
in the Second World War required too much unnecessary sacrifice.'®’ 
Have we here a veiled attack on definite military concepts and a hint to 
the top levels of the Party Establishment that they should steer clear of 
military decisions? 


* * * * * 


“For a woman historian” said Saburov reflectively, “as indeed for a 
man, it is not a simple matter to find a place today. History is a political 
battlefield. Everybody tries to exploit it for his own purposes”. These 
words of a ‘positive’ character in a novel by the Stalinist writer V. 
Koéetov of the year 1967 state the official view of history and its tasks.'®° 
The close connection between research in Ancient History and its control 
by the Party or the setting of tasks to it by the Party is openly admitted, 
as it is, for instance, here: “the performance and achievement of 
Soviet...Ancient History would have been impossible without continual 
alertness on the part of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the USSR. In a series of special Decrees it has drawn the attention of 
Soviet scholars to the working out of highly topical problems, both 
theoretical and practical, in the social sciences, and thereby pointed out 
that its basis must be marxist-leninist, and that the sharpest possible 
attention to the principles of class-conditioned party-oriented attitudes and 
of their concrete historical presentation must be devoted to social 
Phenomena”.'®° For this reason, when!7° the curb-rein was tightened in 
the Soviet Union after the events of 1968, Ancient History also had its job 
fo do, as, for instance, stated here: “the working out in depth of 
fundamental problems of the world-historical process: the origin, 
development and collapse of slave-ownership in various geographical 
areas, the distinctive features of class-structure and determination of status 
and the closely-linked struggles over class and status”.'®? The old formula 
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of the class-struggle and the ‘social revolution’!?! is supplemented by a 
newer, more refined and historically more correct posing of the question 
which has been approved by the Party.'?2 But the new scholarly 
discoveries of Utéenko, Staerman!?? and others have not so far, it 
appears, cut any ice in textbooks, encyclopaedias and works of 
reference'’*, although, for example, in 1968 V. N. Nikoforov in S. 1. E. 
(Soviet Historical Encyclopaedia) had criticized the oversimplified conceptions 
of the 4o’s and 50’s.'7° In 1971 KuziStin had described Spartacus’ army 
as a combination of slaves and free tenant-farmers; the free men were thus 
differentiated and not a unified class. By 1983 he had changed his mind 
on this and on other matters. He now believes the number of free 
participants, and their influence, to have been negligible.'’® The article 
and the uprising were summarized thus: “Spartacus’ uprising had a 
tremendous influence on the end of the Roman Republic. Shocked by its 
scale, the slave-owners tightened the supervision of their slaves, came to 
prefer home-born slaves to prisoners-of-war and made over their custody 
to the state. Spartacus accelerated the coming of the Principate, as the 
slave-owners grasped the fact that it needed a strong government to 
suppress slave-uprisings”.'?’ Kuziscin rejects out of hand the thesis of a 
multi-stage revolution, but takes the uprising to be “one of the most 
sharply delineated symptoms of the class-struggle at the end of the 
Republic”.'78 In his formulation he returns to MiSulin and more 
especially to Maskin.'7° The ‘strong government’ which maintains the 
Status quo corresponds to the Soviet attitude towards Czechoslovakia and, 
within the Soviet Union, towards dissidents, artists and others after 1968. 
The strong emphasis on the personality of Spartacus in Kuzi8¢in’s 
contribution of 1983 is rather disconcerting, as it reflects the ‘personality 
cult’ of the later Breznev era and accords with a lamentable tendency to 
review Stalin’s part in Soviet history favourably.'®° An_ instructive 
example of untruthful thinly-veiled modernizing is offered by Korézeva, 
whose summary tries to create the impression that she adheres to Utéenko: 
“even when one takes account of the elementally upwelling nature of 
Spartacus’ uprising, as well as of the absence of planning and of the fact 
that there were probably differences of opinion on tactical and other 
matters within it, it was, in spite of all, one of the first and greatest 
examples of a revolutionary struggle for the dearest and most sacred of all 
ideals of all times, the cause of freedom”.'®! Everybody at all familiar 
with the convoluted language of a leading article in Pravda will recognize 
it immediately in Korzeva’s terminology and phrasing . 


Let us now attempt to summarize briefly the problem of Periodisterung 
in Soviet research in Ancient History. (See Appendix A, inf.) It differs 
from that of modern and contemporary history to some extent, among 
other reasons because until 1934 only scanty ideological significance had 
been attached to it. The key-point of the measures of the Soviet regime in 
the area of education, including teaching and research in Universities, had 
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initially lain in gaining control over elementary school education. !®? 
Thereafter it was a matter of training a technological élite, ‘whose 
instruction had to be suited to the needs of the state’.!83 Since the mid- 
20’s and the setting up of bodies such as the ‘Institute of Red Professors’, 
the ‘Society of Marxist Historians’, and the ‘Historical Institute of the 
Communist Academy’, which were founded by M. N. Pokrovskij in 1921, 
1925 and 1929, and directed by him, the most important task at that time 
was to overcome problems in the interpretation of modern Russian history 
and the Bolschevist Revolution.'** Although the new generation of 
‘revolutionary’ students had no confidence in the ‘old professors’,'®> ‘new’ 
ancient historians could not be found quickly enough.'®* When 
furthermore in the 20’s, as said earlier, attempts at a marxist re- 
interpretation of Ancient History were made, it was, in my judgment, the 
defective knowledge of language and of the sources—a handicap still not 
fully overcome—-which hindered a thorough-going treatment from the side 
of the ‘new specialists’, who even in the Soviet Union fell into disrepute 
later as being ‘vulgar marxists’. Even ‘patriotic’ elderly Professors found it 
difficult to do justice to the new demands made on them,as can be seen 
from the example of Zebelev.'*? Apart from this, history had been 
abolished as a specialist subject of instruction in schools, and been reduced 
to forming part of Social Science,!®® for the Classical Gymnasium and 
even the study of the Classical languages had been regarded as 
‘reactionary’.'®® Since the mid-20’s the text-book edited by I. I. Mince had 
been used in the social sciences, and it begins with the history of the 
Middle Ages.'°° In the Universities literature translated or composed by 
‘old’ professors was mainly used.'°! 


The intensified control of history by the Party after 1927, and attacks 
on ‘bourgeois’ historians by Pokrovskij and his protegés only served to 
bewilder historians of antiquity. '9? It is a real service of J. Barber to have 
shown that in the field of modern history Stalin’s letter to the Editor of 
the periodical Proletarskaya Revolujucija’ in October 1931 was the critical 
turning-point.'!°3 In Ancient History this turning-point came somewhat 
later, in 1934.'9* So it is presumably no coincidence that thanks to A. S. 
Svanidze and A. V. Migulin V. D. J. (which means the Journal for the Study 
of Antiquity) was founded;'%* to this day no comparable periodical exists 
[in the USSR] for the historv of the Middle Ages. Mainly thanks to 
Migulin, the usefulness of Ancient History had been demonstrated to 
Stalin and the Party, and as such was recognized as deserving 
encouragement. Whether this has enriched research is another question. 


The war of 1941-5 reduced Clio to almost complete silence.'°* When 
at the beginning of 1946 the publication of V. D. /. was resumed, it was 
indicative that an unsigned leading article should have quoted from a 
speech of Stalin of g February 1946, delivered in his constitutency in 
Moscow: “I am sure that if we give our men of science the help they need, 
we will not only draw level with the achievements of scientists abroad, but 
will overtake them”. The writer of this leader (A. V. MiSulin ?) promised 
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in the name of ‘historians and archaeologists’ to “prove themselves 
worthy of the era of Stalin”.'9? This ‘era of Stalin’ was notable for its 
Greater Russian chauvinism and the “struggle against kowtowing to the 
West”. After 1948 the “struggle against the ‘homeless cosmopolitans’” was 
added. '°* Just two weeks after Stalin’s death on 5 March 1953, the 
Praesidium of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR prepared a resolution 
in the spirit of the Era of Stalin in which many books of reputable 
historians were condemned as ‘damaging’. We have seen often enough 
what such a condemnation can mean for the books and also for their 
authors. But after the ‘thunder and lightning’, this time no storm followed, 
but the ‘Thaw’ from 1954-6, in which more scholarly opinions began to 
break through against the stubborn resistance of the Stalinists, particularly 
against those entrenched in the editorial board of the journal Voprosy Istorii 
(‘Problems of History’). 


After the Twentieth Party Congress a short spring-time of hopes 
blossomed, with a degree of freedom in academic research, but its 
limitations became clear after the Hungarian Rising. But it was not ‘back 
to the old order’ either. At the start of the 60’s some courageous ancient 
historians fought for their opinions, which were not always those approved 
in high places, and have even dared to mention the ‘tragic fate’ of some— 
though not all—of their colleagues who have ‘disappeared’. It was after 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia in August 1968 and following what was 
initially a highly selective persecution of ‘dissidents’ (e. g. the historians A. 
Nekri¢ and Peter Jakir, as well as the writers A. Sinjavskij and Ju. 
Daniel),'®® that the regime has noticeably tightened its control over the 
field of Ancient History too. In spite of this, a relatively free expression of 
opinion has been allowed in the 70’s, thanks to the policy of détente, 
intended in the main for abroad and not for the general public inside the 
Soviet Union. This is the explanation of the significant differences of 
content between scholarly publications and the contents of textbooks and 
works of reference. That new ideas do however occasionally get through to 
the general public may be illustrated by the following anecdote: In a 
long queue outside a bookshop, a Mr. X asked the lady next to him, who 
did not look in the least like someone who might be interested in Ancient 
History: “Little mother, what are you waiting for?” The answer came 
back pat: “They are selling in there some book or other about our past”. 
What she meant was in fact S. L. Utéenko’s book on Julius Caesar. We in 
the West could do with queues like that outside our bookshops. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 








Characterization of the period 


Revolution and Civil War: upheavals in teaching and research, 
inevitable in the circumstances 


Time of the ‘Old Specialists’: toleration 
1927-1934 Attack by the ‘Marxists’: decline in co-existence 
1934-1941 ‘Marxist’ Ancient History—extermination of opponents 
ee War and its inevitable disturbances; litthe research, and that with 
941-1945 a patriotic tone. 
1945-1948 Zdanovism—anti-western chauvinist distortions 


1948-1953 
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‘Anti-cosmopolitanism’— increasing chauvinist distortions 


The ‘Thaw’: struggle between Stalinist and more serious 


EQS Ar tGSe academic research 









Feb. 1956— 
March 1957 


The ‘Spring’: time of an attempt at a marxist interpretation 
of history 


The so-called ‘liberal’ period: party loyalty in the sense of the 
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Period of ‘responsible’ research: strengthening of control by the 
Party. Limited renewal of politeness towards Western research 
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NOTES 


1. F. Virtincuorr, (1969, pp. 279-86); P. L. Perrir, (1972, pp. 9-27); M. 
RASKOLNIKOFF, (1975); H. HEINEN, 1980, pp. 256 ff. and Introd. pp. 1 f.). 
For an understandably over-favourable assessment of Raskolnikoff's book see 
A. J. PAVLOvsKAJA (1979, pp. 23 ff.). 

2. S. N. BENKLIEV (1948, p. 176: “Spartacus’ uprising is the commonest and 
favourite theme of external students who are examined in Universities”.); K. 
F. SuHTeppa (1962, p. 34: “the only hero of antiquity whom schoolchildren [se. 
of the 1920’s] know at all well was Spartacus”). 


3. The two outdated monographs in German by E. MiLver (Salzburg, 1905) 
and J. Muszkat-Muszkowsk! (Leipzig, 1909) are still basic but cf. P. Oxtva 
and VERA OLIvovA, 1960, pp. 117-139 and 1980, pp. 89-99. 


4. See e.g. K. LreEBKNECHT in K. ZeIsLER (ed.), 1961, p. 21): 


Because Spartacus— 

That means fire and spirit, 

That means heart and soul 

That means will and deed- 

Of the revolution of the proletariat. 


Cf. E. MEYER (ed.), 1927, pp. 5; 10-20 (selection of pamphlets of the German 
Spartacists); see also E. Bapta (1967), and from the Soviet viewpoint, M. I. 
Krivocuz (1962). 

5. V. 1. Lenin (1949%, vol. 24, pp. 35-68; ibid. 1951*, vol. 36, p. 306). Cf E. J. 
HossBAwM (1973, pp. 49-53); G. W. SrroBEL (1974). 


6. P.S. Bocpanov and N. N. RyasGENcEv (1976, cols. 846-848). 


See, from the Soviet viewpoint, M. V. NeGkina (1960, pp. 71-91, esp. p. 80, 
n. 1g) and her definitive summing-up of the discussion within the Soviet 
Union in the years 1959-1962); ibid. 1962, pp. 57-78, where (p. 57) she 
admits that one is dealing with ‘a young and not as yet fully developed 
branch of knowledge’. Cf. also G. D. ALEKsEEVA et al., 1974, pp- 82-94; E. N. 
GoropbEcklJ, 1976, pp. 3-39; ANON., (1977/4, Pp. 3- 16) where, in an unsigned 
leading article, a time-division for the historiography of ancient history is 
given as follows: 1917-1929; 1929-1934 or 1929-1941; the 1940's; the first hal 
of the 1950’s, 1956 and following years. For Western time-divisions, cf. H. 
HEINEN (1980, pp. 258 ff.). 

8. On the problem of the ‘old specialists’ see S. A. FEDJUKIN, 1960, pp. 90-111 
(esp. pp. 98 ff.); cf. K. F. Steppa, 1962, pp. 49 ff; E. K. Putnyn’, 1959, pp 
171-190. 

g. S. Fitzpatrick, 1970, pp. 74 ff., 77 ff.; G. M. ENTEEN, 1974, vol. 22, No. 1 
pp. 56-67; J. BARBER, 1981, pp. 19 ff. 

10. See the obituary notice in ANON, (19324), pp. 1-3. 

11. J. BARBER, 1981, p. 23; P. H. Aron, apud J. S. Keep, (ed.), 1962, p. 283. 

12. ANON., 1949/3, p- 3: “The year 1934 is a decisive turning-point in Sovie 
historical science. The mask was torn from the face of Pokrovskij’s ‘school’ 
and its errors undone,...this brought Soviet Historians under the Party’ 
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direction, and thanks to the personal guidance of Comrade Stalin, led to,,a 
development of a marxist-leninist science of history”. For an example of the 
attacks on Pokrovskij’s pupils, see P. DRozpov, in Pravda for 27 March 1937: 
“The traitors who support and cover up for each other, are pursuing a mean 
course of pestilential activity, in which they exploit the blindness, carelessness 
and idiotically sickly irresponsibility of some Communist historians”. “The 
Central Committee of the Party and Comrade Stalin calls on all intellectuals, 
including Soviet historians, to bring to an end with all speed and with the 
utmost energy the unacceptable backwardness of the theoretical Front...Soviet 
historians will have this important aim put before them, to overcome the 
damaging views of Pokrovskij and to liquidate the effects of this sabotage on 
the historical front”. (This quotation is taken from a work in two volumes of 
multiple authorship entitled Against the Historical Conceptions of M. N. 
Pokrovskij, published in 1939-40 (vol. 1, p. 4); on this see EM. JAROSLAVSKIJ, 
1939, p. 5: ANON, 1948, p. 3 ef al., also the essay issued in Paris by P. 
MiLjukov, 1937, pp. 368-387.) On the revised attitude after the XX Party 
Congress, see S. M. Dusrovsky, 1962, pp. 3-40 (this essay was delivered as a 
lecture and attracted much attention, yet it needed four years for approval 
for it to be printed). See too O. D. SoxoLov, 1970 and the review of this 
work by A. I. Zevetev and A. D. PEposov, 1973, pp. 155-77. For Western 
literature on the rehabilitation, see P. K. Ursan, (Munich) 1962, pp. 31-42; 
G. M. ENTEEN, 1969, pp. 306-320; J. BARBER, 1981, pp. 25 ff. 


. C. E. Brack, (ed.) 1956, p. 27; K. F. Sureppa, 1962, pp. 209-241; S. I. 
KovaLeEv, 1947, p. 115: “It is only in appearence that Ancient History is 
occupied with abstract problems. In reality it has always been a place of 
refuge for reactionary, anti-scientific views hostile to marxism”. See too ANoNn, 
1947 p.1o “The whole extent of the damage done by anti-scientific ‘theories’ 
of Ed. Meyer, T. Frank, Rostovcev and Bickermann must be exposed”, and 
ANON, 19492 p. 10 “In recent years Soviet historians of antiquity have 
intensified the struggle against bourgeois historiography, which falsifies history 
in the interests of American and British imperialists”. 

. Anon., 1947, p. 3; M. A. Korostovcevy, in: G. Ja. Tarle et al. (edd.), 1942, 
pp. rgo f. 

. A. L. Srporov, 1955, vol. VI, pp. 392 f. However too much criticism was 
unwelcome, and the reply came from Neckina and others in 1961 (issue of 
Kommunist No. 9, p. 58): “Soviet historical writing has come a long way. The 
ume has now come to pass judgement on the results achieved under the 
leadership of the Communist Party. This will help historians to do better 
work...and to serve the building of Communism more consciously by their 
creative activity. There are many to whom the whole length of the road 
which Soviet historical knowledge has traversed appears to be full of potholes, 
defects and misconceptions, of tasks unfulfilled and wrong solutions. And 
abroad our enemies gloat joyfully...” On this new direction, see L. Lasepz, 
1957, pp. 2-13; M. Fainsop, 1964, pp. 19-33; N. W. HEER, 1971, pp. 61-95; 
T. McNEILL, 1977, pp. 3-10. 

- Anon, 19564, p. 4; G. G. Dinicensxy, 1961, pp. 124-137; Id. 1963, pp. 25 ff. 
and V. D. I. 1961/4 (78) p. 31. On Diligenskij as an ‘editor who toes the 
Party line’, see M. I. FINLEY, 1981, p. 68. But there were other voices at that 
time in the Soviet Union; see e.g. A. BerEzKin and K. Kuznecova, 1960, pp. 
85-96. 
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17: 


18. 


20. 


24. 
25. 
. ANON., 1949", p. 6; E. K. Putnyn’, 1959, p. 175; A. S. SorMan, 1971, pp. 18- 


27. 





S. Fitzpatrick, 1970, pp. 68 ff., points out, rightly in my view, that initially 
the Academy of Sciences showed more readiness for reform and collaboration 
with the Government than did the Universities. But for the Soviets the 
Universities were the more important, because they were preoccupied with 
curtailing the influence of anti-bolshevist or non-marxist Professors on their 
students as quickly as possible. 


E. I. BocoLyuBov, 1906. 


K. F. Sureppa, 1962, pp 36 ff; M. RAsKoLNikorF, 1975, pp. 32 f; M. I. 
FInLey, 1981, pp. 67 f. 


E. K. Purnyn’, 1959, p. 173 (esp. n. 2); M. V. Necxina , et al. 1961, p. 62: 
‘For writers of history Lenin’s insistence on “comparing old knowledge with 
new” is particularly important. For that reason Lenin felt the comparison of 
bourgeois and marxist judgments of historical events to be essential’; see too 
Em. JAROSLAVSKIJ, 1939, Pp. 4. 


. ANoN., 19494, p. 6: ‘The heritage of Lenin in matters of Partijnost’ in science is 


the guiding sign-post for all Soviet historians’; Ibid. 1957, pp. 7-9. 


. A. M. Pankratova, 1939, vol. I, pp. 50 ff.; E. M. Zukov, 1980, pp. 4o ff. 


There was a form of Partijnost’ also in the West; on this see J. G. DRoyseEn, 
1937° (repr. 1967) p. 287 (against Wachsmuth): “I reject out of hand this 
kind of eunuchoid objectivity. I wish to have shown nothing more and 
nothing less than the relative truth of my position, in so far as my country, 
my political and my religious conviction and my dedicated study has assured 
my attaining it.” B. G. Moci’nicky, 1967, (pp.32 ff, 39 ff, 43 ff, 49-51) 
tries to show that Partynost and objectivity are not mutually exclusive; but cf. 
the critical remarks of J. ENGEL, 1959, p. 327, n. 1. N. A. Burmistrov, 1968, 
p. 18, went a step further by asserting that partinost’ is independent of the 
historian’s wishes, being an objective attribute of historical perception, and is 
part of all the main components of the science of history. It [sc. partijnost’} 
appears in the sources, in the point of view of the historian and in the 
methods of research. Above all, the basic principles that guide a historian are 
established by partinost’.” Partijnost was again defended as a positive element 
by V. T. Pasuto e¢ al., 1970, p. 70. 


J. BarBer, 1981, pp. 1 f: A. M. Pankratova, 1939, vol. I, pp. 50 f. 


ANON, 1930, p. 5. 
G. ZAIwEL, (ed.), 1931, p. 105. 


23, 28; R. M. RacHMANOvA, 1972, p. 11, who asserts that Vladimir Uljanov 
(Lenin) “had already at the time of his Abitur acquired a particularly deep- 
felt idea of the class-struggle. With the example of his own family before him 
(i. e., the execution of his brother Alexander—author’s note) he had sensed 
the gruesome realities of Czarist justice, and thus the plebeians and their 
ideals of freedom and equality did not seem out-dated. For this reason it is 
not mere chance that the fiery Spartacus, the champion of the freedom of 
thousands of enslaved persons in ancient Rome, was one of the favourite 
heroes of V. I. Lenin and also of Karl Marx”. 


V. I. KuztSéin, (ed.) 1980, p. 326; cf. R. M. RacHManova, 1972, pp. 18 f 
‘V. I. Lenin stresses in particular that this uprising [of Spartacus] can be 
characterized as “the greatest of the Civil War [!] of the time of slave- 
ownership”...In a speech delivered at a meeting at the Polytechnic Museum 
in 1918 he again stressed that “...Spartacus began a war for the protection of 
the suppressed classes... This was a just war, this war cannot be criticized.” 
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29. 
30. 


gl. 
32. 


53% 


34- 
35: 


36. 


37- 
38. 


The expression ‘Vulgar Marxism’ was coined in the Soviet Union; see the 
Resolution of the Central Committee of the CPSU on 14 November 1938, in: 
A. M. Pankratova, 1939, vol. I, p. 3; Em. JaRosLavsky, ibid., vol. II, p. 5 f. 


M. RASKOLNIKOFF, 1975, Pp. 67. 


The language and terminology of the Civil War is forcefully expressed, as e. g. 
in S. Lozinskyj, 1924, p. 54, who writes: “the consequence of Rome’s victory 
was that Rome became domestically a capitalist state but in its foreign policy 
boldly trod the path of imperialism, that is the path leading to the conquest 
of all markets...”; cf. V. I. NEDELSK, 1931, p. 166 (with a wrong date): “this 
transformation of the Jdatifundium into a market-orientated economy finds 
expression as early as the second half of the rst century Bc [sic!] in the wars 
against Greece and Mithridates, which could only be explained as the effect 
of mercantile competition.” 


E. K. Putnyn’, 1959, pp. 175-8; M. RAsKOLNIKOFF, 1975, pp. 46-52. 


ANON., 1947%, p. 7; Ibid. 19495, p. 4. For Kovalev’s recognition of his own 
mistakes, see KOVALEV, 1957, Pp. 42; he was imprisoned from 1939 till 1940, 
and his colleague N. A. Maskin, 1939, p. 79 promptly dubbed him the 
‘pseudo-historian’. 


M. A. Korostovecey, apud G. Ja. TaRLE, 1942, p. 207; A. L. Siporov, 1955, 
pp. 404 ff; S. Firzparrick, 1979, pp. 233; 323 n. 128. For the direct 
intervention of the ‘Dictator of Culture’, A. A. ZDANov, in the content of 
text-books cf. ANON., 19495, pp. 6-9, as eg. p. 7: ‘A. A. ZDANOV’s 
requirement from ancient historians represents the most weighty encourage- 
ment to them to ensure that the demonstration should be creatively effective 
and be linked directly to the tasks of the present day. Ancient History is an 
important and entirely relevant sector of the ideological-political struggle of 
the whole Soviet people for the building of communism. Soviet Ancient 
historians in their own sector develop Soviet science, give education in Soviet 
patriotism and struggle against the corrupting influence of bourgeois historical 
writing, for the honour and esteem of Russian, Soviet science”. The military 
language and the frequency of the word ‘Soviet’ in this quotation is worth 
noting. 

S. I. Kovaev, 1936, pp. 164 f., 204 f; V. S. SERGEEV 1935, p. 86; p. 95. 


P. F. PREOBRAZENSKY, 1965, p. 65. (I have not been able to establish the date 
of this contribution; it seems that one is dealing with a MS which remained 
unpublished for a long time, and was first printed in 1965). The official date 
of Preobrazenskij’s death may be arbitrary, according to F. Svetov, 1985, p. 
22, arguing from analogy with the official date of the death of his own father, 


who was arrested on 31 May 1936 and subsequently shot. 


See on this L. Cuxovskaja, 1979, pp. 21 f. “Intentional passing over in 
silence reduces the past to a state of non-existence. Even if it did once exist, it 
is just as if it had never been...The calculation is absolutely right. The process 
of erasing memory has gone on and goes forward incessantly...”. 

L. V. BazeNnov, 1931, pp. 29 f, cf. V. I. NEDEL’sKY, 1931, p. 165. 

For the arrest and execution of S. G. Fridlyand, the Dean of Moscow 
University and of many of his colleagues in 1936-7, see now the personal 
reminiscences of his son, F. SveTov, 1985, pp. 22-32; 36-9; 42-51; 268-279 ef 
passim. At present both the author and his wife, the Russian-Orthodox writer 
and activist Zoga Krachmalnikova, are in prison for their beliefs. 
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46. 


47. 
48. 
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Cited from V.A. Dorogenko, 1966, p. 15, n. 24; cf. G. D. ALEKSEEVA, 1968, 
pp. 202 ff, esp. p. 272. 


L. V. Ivanova, 1980, p.255 (et passim); cf. J. BARBER, 1981, p. 140 (for 
victims of the struggle) and pp. 17-9 for another estimate of Pokrovskij’s 
activities in these years. See however ANON., 19322, p. 3: “in these works, 
directed against the old bourgeois concepts as also against artificial new 
patterns which falsify historical events, M. N. P(okrovskij) showed himself to 
be an uncompromising, utterly steadfast Bolshevist-Leninist.In a whole series 
of cases he helped the Party with such revelations about bourgeois 
historiography to strip bare the counter-revoludonary essence and the anti- 
intellectual character of Trotskyism.” For the meaning of the accusation of 
“Trotskyism’, see B. E. GinzpurG, 1979, vol. 2, p. 162: “Until doomsday (i. e. 
for ever) one left behind [sc. in the prison-camps in 1947] all those against 
whose names the letter “IT” (the stigma of the devil of Trotskyism) stood in the 
files.” For proof that the repression of ideological opponents was Prokovskij’s 
intention, see A. M. Pankratova, 1939, p. 39: “In his ‘theses’ (so Pokrovskij 
wrote) ‘the situation of the passing moment requires the participation of the 
Universities in the laying of the foundations of the socialist economy. A pre- 
condition for the solution of this problem is the militarization [italics in 
original] of the University...’ In effect this meant that, according to 
Pokrovskij’s plan, a military type of control should be suspended over 
Universities and the collegiate administration be replaced by political 
Commissars, who should consist of military-communist front-line soldiers,...”. 


G. K. von Raucn, 1962, pp. 217-144 (cited from the Russian edn.); see too 
M. V. Necékina, 1962, p. 62; S. FirzPaTRIcK, 1979, p. 211. 


P. H. Aron, apud J. S. Keep, 1962, pp. 286f., 293; M. N. Pokrovsky, 1927”, 
p. 10: “Every historical work i is above all else an example of an ideology in 
miniature...What is ‘ideology’? It is a mirror-image of actuality in the 
understanding of men by means of prismatic refraction of their interests, 
mainly class-interests.” For a Soviet criticism of this view, see e. g. A. M. 
PANKRATOVA, 1939, pp. 43 f. 


P. H. Aron, 1962, p. 296. 


Cited in ANoN., 1932, p. 33 see A. M. PANKRATOVA, 1939, Pp. 49, who not 
unexpectedly criticizes this view; EM. JAROSLAVSKIJ, 1940, vol. II, p. 9; A. L. 
SIDOROV, 1955, Pp. 393 ef alib. 


M. P. PutiLovsky, 1929 (for peasants; full of unintended humour. The 
breakdown of discipline and the final defeat of Spartacus are ascribed to the 
introduction of vodka into their camp [p. 26]); A. MicuatLov, 1927 (for 
children and childish). 

J. Burian, 1960, pp. 3-25. 

K. P. Korzeva, 1914, p. 118 (German version in Klio 61, 1979, pp. 477-96). 
A. Guarino, 1980, pp. g f. 

The book is based on a lecture of 1919 and had been, in the opinion of som 
Soviet historians, already published in 1926: see e. g. E. K. PuTNyn’, 1959, P- 
174. However the communis opinio gives 1929, see e. g. A. V. MISULIN, 19388, p- 
7: “Lenin’s work published for the first time in 1929”; S. L. UrGenko, 1966 
vol. iv, p. 584: “The publication of Lenin’s essay On the State in 1929 mean 
the beginning of a new stage in the development of Soviet historiography o 
antiquity”. See now H. HeErnen, 1980, p. 270, wrongly cited by R. BicHLeR 
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1983, p. 190, n. 518; R. A. PapGuc, 1976, p. 7, and many others. Why the 
date of publication is to this day a matter of controversy in the Soviet Union 
must be investigated separately. Cf. H. HEINEN (ed.), 1980, p. 270 (misquoted 
by R. BicHLeR, 1983, p. 190, n. 518;) R. A. PapGus, 1976, p. 7. 


. M. Kusranov, 1964, p. 11: “Lenin’s essay ‘On the State’ was first published 
in 1929.In the text human history was seen as a unified, progressive and 
regular process, and the doctrine of the social-economic structure (formation) 
as an expression of those general and uniformly applicable laws of nature and 
history which show themselves in the multiplicity of actual historical events. 
This work had far-reaching echoes. In research into antiquity it provoked 
many academic discussions, in the course of which the views of the Soviet 
school of historical studies took shape”. Cf. ANON., 19572, pp. 10-13; S. L. 
Uréenko, 1966, p. 587; Anon., V. D. J. 1970 (112), pp. 5-9 (especially the 
summing up of the views of A. S. Sofman, (1971) on pp. 16-8); K. P. 
KorzZeva, 1971, p. 148; E. M. Sraerman, 1971, pp. 5-47; R. M. 
RACHMANOVA, 1972, pp. 17-9; E. M. Zukov, 1975, pp. 5-17; A. Erimov, 
1975, Pp- 18-44. 

. M. A. Korostovcev, 1942, p. 191; A. V. MISULIN, 1939, pp. 17, 25ff. In 
1939 L. P. Berta, better known for his work-a-day activities [7.e. as Chief of 
the State Secret Police from 1939 to 1953] than for his contribution to Party 
doctrine, asserted (1939°, p. 122) that already in 1906 Comrade Stalin had 
set out the mechanism of the change in the forms of society: thus Stalin 
perhaps preceeded Lenin; cf. Ju. KrotKov, 1978, p. 233; G. F. ALEKSAN- 
DROV, 1952, pp. 3-21 (esp. pp. 9 fT.); M. P. Baskin, ibid. pp. 187-192. 

. See V. I. Kuzr8éin’s lecture quoted in V. D. Lf. 1970/2 (112) pp. 13-6; T. V. 


BLavatskaJA, ibid., pp. 20-1; E. M. Srarrman, 1968, p. 647, also diverges 
from Lenin when she writes: “A number of suppositions makes it possible for 
us to assume that ancient society was an exception and not the rule...for the 
main course of human development”. 


. J. V. Statin, vol. 13, 1951, p. 239 (speech to the first All-Soviet Congress of 
Kolchoz-peasants); cf. p. 296 (Report to the 17th Party Congress of 26 
January 1934). This remark (which bears the stamp of genius) is found 
repeated ad nauseam in Soviet historiography up till 1953. On Stalin as a 
historian, cf. Anon., in V. D. I. 1939/4 (9), pp. 3-15; P. Vy8insky, 5s. 2. 
Revolujucija, in: B. S. E. xviii, cols. 402 ff., Moscow, 1941. Cu. ParRain, 
19 pp. 106-7, may have come to regret his enthusiasm for Stalin as a 
historian. 


. W. Z. Rusinsonn, 1980, p. 56. In this respect the following anecdote is 
revealing. It concerns a brochure written by L. L. Raxov, a pupil of S. I. 
Kovacev, entitled On the Problem of the Disintegration of Slave-owning Society in 
IGAIMK 66 (1933), pp. 3-50. The writer concluded that slave-revolts could 
not develop into fully-fledged revolutions. (p. 50) The censor signed the 
permit to publish on 10 January 1933, and it went to press. Stalin’s speech 
was made on 19 February. Shortly after midnight Rakov’s telephone rang. 
He was ordered to present himself that same morning (20 February) at his 
Institute. The offending page was torn out, and he was instructed to rewrite 
it in accordance with Stalin’s rather unexpected ‘historical insight’. Later on 
Rakov himself termed these days as ‘the ten days that shook the slave-owning world’ 
[cited from B. Ya. Kopr2iva Luria, 1987. p. 143.] 


55. Anon., (? S. I. Kovatev) 1949, p. 3; E. N. GoropecklJ, 1960, p. 98; contra 
M. V. NeGxrina, 1962, p. 64. 
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60. 


63. 


64. 
65. 
66. 


67. 


A. V. Focut, (1940, vol. II, pp. 485 ff.) rightly accuses Pokrovskij for 
“having no firm view in regard to the teaching of history in Soviet 
schools...and for this reason going over in 1922-3 to a position of abandoning 
history as a subject of instruction and to its replacement by instruction in 
social science”. See too G. D. ALEKSEEVA, 1966, p. 240; the allocation of 
History to the Social Sciences, rather than to the Humanities, apparently 
remains a problem for Soviet historians; cf. e. g. A. S. Sorman ef al., 1968, 
pp. 3-13; S. Firzpatrick, 1939, pp. 231 f. 


E. V. Gutnova, 1967, pp. 370 ff.: “The history of the Middle Ages was 
inserted as a historical discipline in its own right, as a necessary and useful 
branch of historical knowledge”. 


K. F. SutTeppa, 1962, pp. 123 ff., 146 ff; S. I. Kovatev, 1957, p. 43; M. V. 
NeckiNnA, 1962, p. 73; N. A. BurMIsTROV, 1971, pp. IOI-ITT. 


A. V. Mibuttn, 19345, p. 13 (esp. n. 1). 
V.V. ALTMAN, (ed.) 1964, p. 15. 


We manage to trace something of this apprehensiveness in, ¢. g. S. A. 
ZEBELEV ef al., 1934, p. 152 “Whatever formulation we give of the actual 
statement of this contradiction (within the slave-owner society), it is 
certain...” 


F. L. Gansuor, 1960, pp. 15 f; N. I. Konrap, 1966, pp. 43 f; S. E. 
KRAPIVENSKIJ, 1967, pp. 52-75; L. V. DaniLova, 1968, vol. 1, pp. 37 f; S. D. 
Skazkina ef al., 1977, pp. 78 f., 84 f. Cf. however M. A. Barc, 1980, pp. 68 
f., 76 ff., and the summary in A. S. Kocrevatov, 1956, pp. 38 ff; A. R. 
Korsunsky, 1964, pp. 95-111; A. L. Kac, 1967, pp. 212-229. 


For a critical summing-up of the problems raised by the multi-stage 
revolution, see S. L. Uréenxo, 1969, pp. 60 ff. For representations of it in 
the historical literature of the time, see L. L. Rakov, 1933, pp. 22-4; O. O. 
KRUGER, 1934, pp. 129-131; S. I. Kovatev, 1934, pp. 314 ff, Id., 1936, pp. 
164 ff.; K. F. Sreppa, 1934, p. 116. 

O. O. KRUGER, 1934, p. 125. 

ANON., 1958/4, p. 171. 

R. Conquest, 1968, p. 79; p. 143. Even after the Twentieth Party Congress 
A. 1. TJuMENEV, (1957, p. 34) and K. P. Korzeva, (1964, p. 225, n. 24) did 
not tell the truth, in that in the usual fashion they passed over Svanidze and 
made A.V. Mi8ulin the first editor. In this case too M. RASKOLNIKOFF, (1975, 
p. 113) accepts the official Soviet version, in spite of M. A. Korostovcev, 
(1962, p. 121) who should have succeeded in convincing them, because N. S. 
Chrus¢ev had made known ‘the tragic circumstances of his death’ at the 
22nd Party Congress. So too ANON., 1967, p. 5: “The first editor of 1. D. 1, 
A. S. Svanidze, was unable to display any activity in this appointment, since 
in the year 1937 he was imprisoned on a false charge and met his death. All 
who have the interests of our subject at heart honour his memory as one of 
the initiators of this periodical”. 


A. V. Mi8utin defended his Doctoral dissertation on 2 March 1943; it was 
entitled Antitnaja Ispanya do Ustanovlinya Rimskoj Provincial’noj Sistemy v 197 g. 
do n. e. One of his official opponents was N. A. MaSkin; Misulin had been his 
opponent on 2 May 1942. See T. Sepunova, 1946, p. 207; ANON., 19489, p. 
133 (No.4). MiSulin’s doctoral thesis was published posthumously in 1952, 
with the same title as his dissertation. 
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77: 
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79- 
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A. V. MiSuuin, 1938, pp. 17-24, on the publication of the ‘short teaching 
course’ of the history of the CP of the USSR: “a work of the highest 
academic importance, in the creation of which Comrade Stalin, the teacher 
of the Party, took an active part”, (p. 17); Id., 1938°, p. 35; ANON., 1939, 
Pp. 3-15: in this anonymous editorial contribution (written by Migulin) we 
find: “Stalin—-this name is a symbol and a rallying standard of the struggle 
on behalf of the workers of ae world...” (p. 3) or “the inspired acuteness of 
Comrade Stalin...” (p. 4), or “the theory Gane by Comrade Stalin, and 
its sensitive and clear analyst Seame decrees of the Party and the 
government and the personal speeches of Comrade Stalin give historians not 
only important directions, but also solve concrete historical problems...” (p. 
g): “the Central Committee of the CP of the USSR and Comrade Stalin 
have achieved a gigantic task in putting the science of history on its proper 
course...”. (p. 10): “Comrade Stalin’s writings have given an exhaustive 
formulation of the laws of social development in an inspired and simple 
terminology...”. (p. 13), and——the prize specimen——“Comrade Stalin’s style 
as a theoretician is wonderful. His profound thinking is linked to an unusual 
simplicity and clarity of expression...this suits not only the clarity of his 
thought but also his exceptional love for the workers and his character as a 
genuine leader”. (VoZd’), (p. 15). See too Misulin, 1939, pp. 28 f., e¢ al. 

A. V. MISULIN, 19347, pp. 132-162; Id., 1935, pp. 116-133; Id., 1937, pp. 
133-142. 

A. V. MISuLIN, 19368 and 1936. 


For the control of publications by the Party, see N. W. HEER, 1971, pp. 34 
ff. (with bibliography); for a description based on aot experience, see A. 
Nexrié, 1979, or the epic saga of a Professor of Literature in the Soviet 
Union and the publication of an anthology in E. Erxinp, 1981. 


A. V. MiuLin, 19364, p. 53 

A. V. MiBULIN, 19362, p. 98 

A. V. Miutin, s. v. Spartak, in: B. S. E. li, col. 370. 
A. V. Mi8uLIN, 19364, pp. gi f., pp. 96 f. 

J. ROHLE, 1963, pp. 98 f. 

S. B. VESELOVSKIJ, 1945, pp. 57-69. 

S. V. BacHRuSIn, 1942 (19457), 


For criticism of the ‘wrong’ interpretation of Ivan the Terrible in Eisenstein’s 
film Bol’Saja izn , see the Decree of the Central Committee of the CP of the 
USSR of 4 September 1946, in: Bol’Sevik 1946, xxiii no. 16, p. 52, and the 
memoirs of the actor N. K. CERKASOV, 1953, pp. 380-2. See too M. SLonim, 
19772, p. 305. For a summary of the academic discussion see: A. A. ZIMIN, 
1960, pp. 30-52; R. O. CRUMMEY, 1977, PP- 57-74. 

A. L. Stporov, 1955, p- 393; cf. Z. M. Cernitovsky, 19607, p. 77 f. 


A. V. MBULIN, 1936, has an 88-page Appendix giving the texts which he 
had used. Is it merely coincidence that it was S. P. Kondrat’ev and not 
Migulin himself who undertook the preparation of the texts? (p. 197, n. 1). 


G. SERGIEVSKIJ, 1936, pp. 63-71. 
P. F. PREOBRAZENSKIj, 1936, pp. 207-8. 


84. 


85. 
86. 
87. 


88. 


89. 
go. 
gl. 


92. 


93- 





On Preobrazenskij’s fate, sec n. 35 above. See too A. AUTORCHANOV, 1959, 
pp. 182 f. It is not clear to me whether he put in an appearence at the 
Congress of Historians in Oslo in 1928 (as M. RASKOLNIKOFF, 1975, P. 76 
says) or whether he had been included in the list of Soviet representatives, 
but was forbidden to travel (as K. F. SHTeppa, 1962, p. 43 asserts). I would 
be much indebted to any reader for information on this point, and also on 
Sergievskij’s biography in general. 

G. SERGIEVSKIJ, 1936, p. 63. 

G. SERGIEvSKIJ, ibid. p. 64. 


K. M. Kotosova, 1967, p. 26; E. M. Sraerman, 1978, pp. 77 £3 128 £5 194 
ff; V. I. Kuziséin, 1983, pp. 366-8. 


A. BurForD, 1972, p. 60; G. ALFOLDY, 1975, pp. 45 ff. M. I. FINLEy, 1973 
(German translation, 1981) p. 92; P. GaRNsEy, 1980, pp. 34-72; J. M. 
FRAYN, 1979, p. 29: “although the number of small-holders in the course of 
time underwent significant variation, in the whole period from 500 Bc down 
to the end of the second century aD, the small-holding economy must be seen 
as one of the principal occupations in Italy”. 


G. SERGIEVSKIJ, 1936, pp. 64 F. 
G. SERGIEVSKIJ, ibid. pp. 68 f. 


D. Mirrany, 1951; T. K. Cucunov, 1968; cf. N. E. RosenreLpt, 1980, p. 
i ore 


Istorija VKP (B), Moscow, 1945 (ed. 1937), pp. 65 ff., 278 ff. On this cf. G. 
K. von Raucu, 1962 (German version, 1977), pp. 221 f., 229 ff.; N. Rutyé, 
1960, pp. 329-333; L. VLADIMIROV, 1969, pp. I11-119; A. AUTORCHANOV, 
1983, pp. 199-212; cf. Cur. Scumipt-HAver, Die Zeit No. 10, 28.2, 1986 
(Politik) p. 3. 

K. P. Korzeva, 1974, p. 122 (German version in Alio 61 (1979), pp. 477 
ff.). The justification for so positive an estimate of Mi8ulin, in spite of the 
technical defects of his work, is found in Korzeva, tbid. p. 120: “The 
fundamental methodological basis of MiSulin’s work was the marxist-leninist 
thesis [Stalin has dropped out, although Misulin indirectly owed to him the 
idea of the three-stage revolution-—author’s note] that the struggle of the 
slaves in antiquity was a logically inevitable result of the slave-owner system, 
and that the impetus which set in motion all uprisings was rooted in the 
material background of slave-ownership”; this means that MiSulin’s ideolog- 
ical purity is unassailable. Cf. J. Burtan, 1960, p. 25 who admits in 1960 
that Misulin’s mistake is the outcome of “a too mechanical application of 
Stalin’s thesis of a ‘slave-revolution’”, but this thesis had as its positive effect 
a general pre-occupation with slavery as a whole. See V. I. Kuziséin, 1983, 
p. 367 £: “This view [of a combined revolutionary effort by slaves and poor 
free men] was advanced in the 1930’s by Soviet historians, particularly by 
that great Soviet man of learning A. V. MiSulin,... But current Soviet 
studies tend to show... [that he was wrong].” Similarly ANOoN., 1977, p. 7: 
“A. V. Misulin’s monograph Spartacus’ Uprising (1936) had a tremendous 
significance, being at that time the only treatment in monograph form of the 
history of the class-struggle in world-literature...” As a matter of fact the 
assertion is untrue, for even in the Soviet Union there had been earlier works 
on this topic, such as Bogoljubov’s work of 1906, (see, ¢. g. K. M. 
Ko.Losova, 1967, p. 15; p. 17, nn. 37-8) and the recurrent theme of world- 
primacy has an objectionable ring to Western readers. 
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D. D. Perers, 1940, pp. 57-69. The author is missing from O. I. Svepova, 
1941, who has an index of Soviet historians who were accepted at that time, 
but is found in A. A. Voronkov, 1961; this means that Peters must have 
been repressed and rehabilitated. [I should be grateful for further inform- 
ation: W. Z. R.]. After the mid-60’s formulaic phrases such as ‘victim of 
violation of revolutionary justice’ are generally avoided; see E. GinzBurc, 
pp. 348 f. For the ‘Vozd’-cult, see K. MEHNERT, 19537, p. 46; L. YAREsH, 
apud C. E. Back, 1956, pp. 95-101. 

D. D. Peters, ibid. p. 57. 

D. D. Peters, ibid. p. 60. 

D. D. Peters, ibid. p. 63. 


D. D. Perers, ibid. p. 67; cf. V. I. NeDEL’sky , 1931, p. 165, who restricts 
the supporters of Spartacus to ‘slaves from the villas and the /atifundia.’ 


ANON., 1960, p. 249 (an official obituary, which passes over his repression in 
silence). See however M. KuBLanov, 1964, p. 13, where this is expressed in 
an elegant periphrasis: “The violations of Soviet justice, which could occur in 
the time of the personality-cult of Stalin, had their effects on S. I. Kovalev’s 
life-story. For some time he was forcibly separated from his work. He 
returned to Leningrad before the war...” (No mention of the person by 
whom he was ‘forcibly separated from his work’ or of the place from which 
he ‘returned’). 


S. I. Kovatev, 1947, pp. 91-99, in an essay entitled “Two Problems in 
Roman History”, (pp. 86-99). He gave as the basis for his choice of subject: 
“the methodological significance which extends beyond the limitations of 
Ancient History”, (p. 86). For a summary in German of Kovalev’s views, see 
Bibl. Class. Onent. vol. 1V, 1959, pp. 146-148. 

K. F. Sureppa, 1962, pp. 209-241; N. Rutyé, 1960, pp. 403-6; M. Sonim, 
19777, p. 307. H. Swayze, 1962, pp. 60-4, interprets the ‘struggle against the 
homeless cosmopolitans’ somewhat differently. 

See above, n. 33; cf. A. V. Mi8uLin, 1938°, pp. 25-35: ANON., 19477, Pp. 33 
ANON., 1948, pp. 3 ff. 


S. I. Kovatev, 19472, p. 92. 


S. I. Kovatev, ibid., p. 97; quite astonishingly this dictum of Stalin is still 
accepted as a guideline by M. Dot, 1985, p. 11f. 


S. 1. Kova.ev, ibid., p. 95. 

S. 1. Kova.evy, idd., p. 93. 

S. I. Kovatev, ibid., pp. 94 f. 

S. I. Kova.ey, zéid., p. 96. 

H. Jincer, 1966, p. 181 (cited from the English edition, 1970); cf A. 
AUTORGHANOV, 1959, p. 263; H. Swayze, pp. 33 ff., 42-7, 148 ff; M. 
SLoniM, 1977, pp. 180 ff. For the treatment of the subject of partizan warfare 
during the Second World War in Soviet historiography, cf. A. A. Kurnosov, 
1965, pp. 169-193. M. I. Kalinin, once the President of the USSR, gave an 


official formulation: “Partizans are the representatives of the Soviet State in 
the rear of the enemy” (quotation from Kurnosov, p. 171 n. 5). 


See W. G. Haun, 1982, pp. 70-78; 111, for the consequences of Stalin’s 
growing suspiciousness and of Zdanov’s fall from power and its fatal effects 
on some of the Humanities. 
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N. A. Maskin, 1949, pp. 294-6; A. A. Morus-BeKker, 1948, pp. 64-78; O. 
V. KupRJAvceEyv, 1954, pp. 11-15; Id., 1957, pp. 268-288: “the course of the 
externally activated struggle of the free elements against each other led to a 
fresh outbreak of slave-unrest, and in Italy the great uprising of Spartacus 
ran its course,—it was the most colossal slave-uprising of the Mediterranean 
world. The Spartacus-uprising forced different groups of free men to move 
nearer to each other; its outcome was the overthrow of the Sullan 
settlement”. This is to say that Spartacus’ uprising is for Kudrjavcev a 
purely Mediterranean slave-uprising; its instigators came from the East (p. 
287), the free men closed their ranks against him, and the flowering time of 
the slave-owner system only came in the first century aD. Kudrjavcev was a 
very talented and original historian, who unfortunately died at the age of 34 
of a heart condition on 24 August 1955. 


S. L. UrGENKo, 1951, pp. 20 ff; Id., 19528, p. 19, p. 28; Id. 1953, pp. 157- 
165. 

A. NEKRIG, 1979, pp. 49 ff. 

S. L. UTGENKO, 1952’, p. 7. 


S. L. UTGENKO, 1951, p. 21, distinguishes between the various social levels of 
free men who fought amongst each other, but made common cause against 
the slaves. 


S. L. Uréenxo, E. M. Sraerman, 1960, p. 19: “It has already been pointed 
out that initially class and order of slaves meant the same thing...Gradually 
however at the end of the Republic and especially during the Principate, the 
situation changed. Groups emerged from the ranks of the slaves, who could 
now no longer be reckoned without contradiction as belonging to the unified 
class of slaves.” This is particularly clear in S. L. Utéenxo, I. M. 
D’Jakonov, 1971, pp. 129-149 (esp. pp. 138 f.); on this cf. M. I. FInvey, 
1973, P- 77- 

S. L. UréEenko, 1965, p. 30, p. 142, p. 146. 

S. L. Utéenko, 1969, p. 60; Id., 1972, p. 104; this observation is not 
intended as a piece of trivial grumbling, but is on the contrary an indicator 
of the ‘silent rehabilitation’ of Stalin after 1968. Not in vain did E. 
EvTuSENKO as early as 1959 warn us in his poem To Stalin’s Heirs “The Party 
has instructed me not to calm down. So even if everybody should quietly 
repeat to me: ‘Calm down’, so long as Stalin’s heirs exist on earth, it will 
seem to me that Stalin is still in the Mausoleum”. 


S. L. UTCENKO, 1951, p. 21. 

S. L. UTéENKO, 1965, p. 148. 

S. L. UTGENKo, ibid. p. 155. 

S. L. UTGENKO, 1972, p. 102. 

S. L. UréenKo, 1976, p. 342; B. ZUCHOLD, 1979, pp. 595 f. 
See, ¢. g. the criticism of E. M. Zuxov, 1980, pp. 123 fF. 

G. K. von Raucu, 1962, p. 553; M. Fainsop, 1964, pp. 21 f. 


E. M. StaeRMAN, 1956 (sent to the printer on 6 January of that year), pp. 
165 fF. 

E. M. Sraerman, 1956%, p. 371; cf. G. G. Diticensky, 1963, p. 18: “The 
creative atmosphere which CP of the USSR generated with its Twentieth 
Congress, brought with it a deeper and fresher attitude in researchers 
towards the solution of the most important problems in Ancient History”. 
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_ N. A. MaSKIN, 1947, p. 266; V. N. D’jaxov, N. M. NIKOL’skY, 1952, p. 623; 
the summary of A. A. Mortus-BekkER, 1948, p. 78, is well worth attention. 
She attempted to link Stalinist doctrine with scientific inference in a 
gloriously grotesque fashion: “The uprising of Spartacus was doomed to 
failure, but it played a colossal role in the course of progressive history. It 
taught the dominant class of slave-owners a historic lesson, and also the 
united barbarians in their continued revolutionary struggle, when they 
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‘overthrew Rome with an almighty bang’. 
. A. A. Kurnosov, 1965, p. 178; N. W. HEER, 1973, pp. 76 ff. 
. A. Nexrié, 1979, pp. 140-152. 
. ANON., 19564, p. 3. 
. ANON., 1956, pp. 3-6. 
. ANON., 19564, p. 6; Id. 1963, pp. g-10; Id. 1967, pp. 11 
. ANON., 19564, pp. 7 £3; J. RUHLE, 1983, pp. 108-117. 
. Istoriya KPSS, Moscow, 1959, p. 649; N. Rutyé, 1960, pp. 443-450; M. 

Farnsop, 1964, pp. 25-9; N. W. HEER, 1971, pp. 76-104. 
36. ANnon., 1960, pp. 3-18 (Engl.translation apud K. F. SHreppa, 1962, pp. 390- 

410; see too M. V. Necxina ef al., 1961, pp. 67 £.; S. O. Smit, 1962, p. 94. 
. M. I. SERGEENKO, 1958. 

’ 1. Kuzistin, 1966; Id., 1970; Id., 1973; Id. 1976. 
. I. SERGEENKO, 1958, pp. 5 f., 10 ff. 
. 1. SERGEENKO, ibid., pp. 10, 15, 179 fT. 
1. Kuz861n, 1976, p.245. 

. V. 1. Kuzistin, 1976, pp. 270 f. 
. On this, cf. P. GARNsEY, 1980, pp. 3-25; J. M. Frayn, 1979, pp. 84 ff, M. I. 

FINLEY, 1973, pp. 92 £, 175 £ 
. ANON., 19604, p. 7 
. E. M. StaeRMAN, 1957, pp. 52 f 
>. E. M. Sraerman, 1964, p. 243; Id., 1978, p. 183. 


_E. M. Sragrman, 1964, p. 245; Id., 1978, p. 113. 


. E. M. Sraerman, 1978, pp. 179 I; Id., 1968, p. 645, pp. 661 £; cf. 1966, p. 
g2; 1968, p. 645, pp. 661 f. 

. S. R. Kim, 1979, vol. 1, pp. 366-71. (This is a volume of the collected papers 
delivered at the XIV ‘Eirene’ Conference of Ancient Historians of Socialist 
Countries. The contributions of I. Biezunska-Malowist and R. Lyast (who is 
now in Israel) were given in précis-form by E. S. Gotuscova, 19797, but 
were not included in the collected volume of papers). 

. S.R. Kim, ibid., p. 366. 

_S.R. Kin, ibid., p. 369. 

2. B. F. Porsnev’s book of 1966 (19792) and his subsequent (and relevant) 
article of 1975 were not mentioned. On Porgnev’s activities at the end of the 
4o’s see A. Nekrié, 1979, p. 57. Porgnev’s unusual approach was given a 
rather tepid review by A. I. GorjaGeva ef al., 1967, pp. 156-9; cf. E. M. 
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ZuKov, 1980, pp. 198 ff.; M. L. Gavuin and L. A. Kakazova, 1980, p. 34: 
“The criticism of the political-juristic theory of revolution is from the 
side of the psychological direction correct in many respects, but the 
concepts with which it is contrasted rest on false premisses”’. 


ANoNn., 19604, pp. 3-8. The plan for the Historical Institute included ten 
topics on the theme of ‘slavery in antiquity’, but nothing on ‘slave wars’ 
(which had not been tackled up till then). On the completion of work on 
these topics, see E. S. Gotuscova, 1977, pp. 57-59; cf. N. BROCKMEYER, 
1979, Ppp. 57-62 ef passim. 

Istorija KPSS, 1972*, p. 635; M. V. Nedxina et al. 1961, p. 70; ANON., 1970, 
p. 9; ANoN., 1971, p. 5: “The decisions [of the XXIV _ Party-]Congress 
envisage the profitable unfolding of the whole front...of science”, i. e. even in 
the area of terminology science has once more become a ‘front’. 


55. I. I. Verckivsky, 1969, pp. 89-99; 1971, pp. 99-112; 1973, pp. 132-143; P. 


KarySkovsky, 1958; M. M. SLonmsky, 1971, pp. 176-177; V. Gorskov, 
1972, pp. 82-87.K. A. Revjako, 1981, pp. 107-113. In 1963 V. V. 
Vinogradov issued a text-book for secondary school teachers on how to teach 
‘the Role of the Masses in Ancient History’. Instruction on Spartacus should 
be based on two pictures by contemporary Soviet artists, on the novels of R. 
Giovagnoli (1874) and V. Jan (1952). According to the latter (p. 59), the 
aim of Spartacus was the establishment of “an unprecedented state of free, 
equal and happy people”, a clear allusion to Soviet wish-reality. Spartacus 
failed to achieve this by “liquidating the slave-owning formation”, but his 
uprising did “hasten the fall of the aristocratic republic and the transition to 
the colonate.” Yet Vinogradov rightly emphasizes (p. 117) that teachers 
should point out that only in the first two centuries ap did the slave-owning 
system reach its full development, 7. e. Spartacus’ uprising did not impede its 
growth. 


L. G. Turkina, 1969, pp. 8-15; K. P. Korzeva, pp. 118-134; cf K, M. 
Koosova, 1967, pp. 15-28. 


S. L. UréENKo, 1969, p. 65. 

S. L. UréEnKo, ibid. pp. 66 f. 

P. KarySkovsklJ, 1958, p. 40 

S. N. BENKLIEV, 1958, p. 188. 

P. KarySkovsklJ, 1958, p. 60. 

P. KarySkovsklj, 1958, p. 63. 

R. KaMIENIK, 1970, pp. 96-105. 
M. M. SLonimsky, 1971, pp. 176 f. 
V. Gorskov, 1972, p. 85. 

V. Gorskov, 1972, p. 87. 


M. GALLACHER, 1964, p. 232; cf. on a retreat trom this tendency in recent 
times, P. Kruzin, 1979, p. 3. On oblique criticism of Stalin by the Army, cf. 
A. AUTORCHANOV, 1959, pp. 261-274; K. Simonov, 1965, pp. 635 ff., 647., 
662; and for possible future developments, see I. Kosinskj, 1984, pp. 97-111. 


V. Koéerov, 1968, p. 31. (photomechanical reprint of the edition of 1967). 
This book was withdrawn in the Soviet Union after the vigorous protests of 
the Italian Communist Party, which had been viciously maligned in it. Cf. 
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B. Lewis, 1975, p. 69: “It is not for nothing that a Soviet historian once 
remarked that the most difficult of a historian’s tasks is to predict the past”. 
Similarly the emigrant Soviet song-writer A. A. Gali¢ (1919-1978) in his 
song ‘A short song with a long title’ (recorded during a public concert 
performance in Tel-Aviv (LP-stereo 5846, side 2, song 2). It runs: 


“The presumed text of my presumably delivered paper at a Congress of 
Historians of the Soviet block which presumably took place—if such a 
Congress had taken place and I had been given the honour of delivering 
the Opening Address at a Congress of Historians of the Soviet block: 


‘Half the world is drowned in blood: the times they are so hard, 
And we say and we are quite correct: “Now Prince Oleg has set out, 
To avenge himself on the senseless Khazars”. 

These noble words ring out as the note of a trumpet and we 

Have all repeated them more than once, more than once repeated 
But at a certain moment spake a highly placed Comrade: 

“Once the traitor Oleg set out, to attack our brothers the Khazars.” 
Words come, words go, 

Truth follows on Truth, 

Truths vanish like snow in a thaw, and 

That is why we say today: 

“The time of uncertainty is over. Some Oleg 

Is setting out for some reason or other 

Against some Khazars or other.”’ 


In our homeland this historical method serves us by far the best. It has 
proved its worth. For you too it will prove its worth, for you too are 
sitting in the same sh...situation. It will suit you too.” 


[The name and first line is that of a poem of Puskin, which came out in 1822 
and since then has been learned by heart by every Russian schoolchild. 
Author’s note. ] 


ANON., 1977, Pp. 15- 
M. Dyrzas, 1978, pp. 217-235; S. H. Baron, 1977, pp. 13 


P. Vysinsky, 1961, cols. 393-407: “Social revolutions always have the 
characteristic of violence. Revolutionary violence has the task of midwife at 
the birth of a new social order (‘formation’). The first class-conflict-ridden 
‘formation’ in history--the slave-owner order——-was undermined by the 
struggle of the slaves and the unprivileged plebeians, and fell apart”. (This 
quotation from col. 395 is a paraphrase of a thesis of Stalin). 


S. A. Drjaskin, 1968, cols. 926-938: “The social revolution is not adequate 
for the whole revolutionary process in its entirety” (col. 926); “The problem 
of the origin of the social revolution has been only partially worked out (svc!) 
in Marxist writings...the social revolution as one of the forms in which the 
revolutionary process expresses itself, only comes to maturity if and when 
society itself has achieved a fairly high level of social organization” (col. 
927); “at the heart of the ancient slave-owner society such great contrasts in 
the area of production and distribution come to find expression that 
manifold forms of struggle and of methods of resolving the conflict are 
brought into play, such as more or less radical reforms, civil wars conducted 
by the slave-owners among themselves, changes in the political form of the 
state, large-scale slave uprisings,... Many of these social disturbances not only 
resemble social revolutions when viewed from outside, but contain definite 
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. L. V. Ivanova, 1980, pp. 10-54. 





elements of the social revolution”. (col. 927). “National liberation move- 
ments, which have released a whole wave of national liberation revolutions, 
require very close attention. The forceful multiplicity of local conditions and 
the differences in the starting points cause great difficulties, which we are 
attempting to reduce to general terms....” (cols. 932 !f.) This is to say that 
the direct transition from primitive society to ‘socialism’ in the countries of 
the Third World has bewildered Soviet theoreticians to such an extent that 
today they fail to arrive at any clear definition, even in regard to the slave 
uprisings of antiquity, which ‘resemble’ the social revolution, or else contain 
‘definite features’ of it, but are nevertheless not ‘genuine’. Cf. E. M. Zukov, 
1980, pp. 125, 128-132. V. ZoTov, 1983, pp. 15-20; M. L. Gavin and L. A. 
Kazakova, 1980, in the first part of their book, (pp. 16-115, and esp. pp. 
50-3, 87 f.) try to lay their objections to rest by what is often a scathing 
examination of Western sociologists. This interest in the Third World has led 
to an interest in the peripheral areas of the Ancient World: e¢. g. D. P. 
Ka uistov ef al. (edd.), 1968. 


The disagreement between Utéenko and Staerman on this matter is centered 
on the ‘climax of the revolution in the 1st century Bc.’ Utéenko places it at 
the Social War, Staerman at the Triumviral proscriptions. See STAERMAN, 
1966, p. 93. This means that neither Utéenko nor Staerman sees the climax 
as Spartacus’ uprising. For a rejection of Staerman’s case, see now V. L. 
Kuzigséin, 19804, p. 165. 

See e. g. A. G. BokSGaNIn, 1971, pp. 210-215 (this work is approved as a 
text-book for History faculties). See also Ju. S. KRu8koL, 1971, pp. 304-310. 
In both books the outbreak of the uprising is dated to 74 Bc (in the select 
bibliographies (p. 479 in BokS¢anin, p. 443 in Kru&kol)); Misulin’s books of 
1936 and 1947, and Utéenko’s of 1952 are cited, as well as the essay of S. A. 
Zebelev and S. I. Kovalev of the year 1934 as relevant to our subject; 
Zcbelev died in 1941 and Kovalev had disowned the work. 


V.N. Nikirorov, 1968, col. 763. 

V. 1. Kuzi8éin, 1971, col. 737; Id. 19765, col. 844; Id., 1983, pp. 367 £3 370 
f 

V. I. Kuzéin, 1971, col. 739. 

V. I. Kuziséin, ibid. col. 740; Id., 1983, p. 377. So too M. A. Korosrovcev, 
1975°, col. 8q1. 

N. A. MASKIN, 1949, pp. 294-7. 

V. LE. Kuziséin, 1983, pp. 364-5; 373-5; 377-8. 

K. P. Korzeva, 1974, pp. 118-134. 

N. P. Kuzin, 1980, pp. 177-192. 


. J. Barper, 1981, pp. 17 f. 21 f. E. N. Goropecky, 1960, pp. 85-98; G. D. 


ALEKSEEVA, 1965, pp. go-116. For the intramural struggles over the 
collection of material, administration and writing of the history of the 
Revolution, cf. W. G. Burcess, 1981. 


. S. Firzpatrick, 1970, p. 80, quotes the Commissar for Educational Affairs, 


A. V. Lunaéarskij: “the “Rabfak’ *Worker-faculty’) students have a pretty 
low opinion of their professors and mistrust them, as if to say: ‘You can go 
on lying. We know that you are an agent of the bourgeoisie.’” 
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186. K. F. SHTeppa, 1962, pp. 15 ff; N. A. BuRMISTROV, 1971, pp. 102 f. 
187. A.G. Pricozin, 1933, pp. 46 f; W. Z. Rusinsonn, 1980, pp. 51 £ 
188. See above, notes 54 and 55; also N. P. Kuzin, 1980, pp, 118, 120, 123, 133. 


189. M. T. Fiorinsky, 1958, vol. I], pp. 1034-1040; for a veto on the reading of 
e. g. Plato, Thucydides and others, see R. Guu’, 1979, p. 107. 


igo. N. P. Kuzin, 1980, p. 123; on the subsequent fate of I. I. Minc, ch K. F. 
SHTEPPA, 1962, pp. 221 f., 229-234; 309 f.; A. NEKRIG, 1979, pp. 48-53. 
igt. G. M. Pricorovsky, 1928, pp. 104-6. Even the book of an anti-soviet 
activist emigré such as M. I. Rostovcev, could still be published in Leningrad 
In 1925. 
192. J. BARBER, 1981, pp. 31-41. 
193. J. BARBER, 1981, pp. 126 ff, 142-4; cf. J. V. Staxin, 1951, vol. 13, pp. 84- 
102, (The letters of January 1932 to Olechnovi¢ and Aristov, ibid. pp. 126- 
132, are a continuation of this letter). 
See above, p. 8 f. 
. ANON., 1937, pp 5-13; V. Avprev ef al., 1940, pp. 105-112; A. G. BoKSCANIN, 
1941, pp. 129-135. 
». T. Sepunova, 1946, pp. 207-211; N. ZALEssky, ibid. pp. 211-212. 
ANON., 1946, p. 8. 


. See above, n. 101 and Anon., 1948, pp. 4 {: “Everything that Comrades 
Molotov and Zdanov have said [with reference to philosophy: Author’s note] 
is also in point on the historical front, and obliges Soviet Ancient Historians 
1o survey their scientific luggage afresh, to investigate it more seriously, and 
to strengthen it by means of ideological content...So our Party calls upon 
Soviet Ancient Historians to unleash a relentless criticism directed at all 
possible expressions of kowtowing to the West and its capitalist culture, and 
to assure its own ideological growth”. Also ibid. p. 10: “In what concerns 
methodology, Russian men of learning have always (sic!) surpassed 
forcigners...Soviet science is proud of its attainments, and has no intention of 
abandoning its preeminent position to bourgeois savants.” [Translator’s 
comment: One can only offer wry words of condolence to such victims of 
their own self-delusion: Revjako’s misadventure (see p. 18 and footnote) has 
finally disposed of such bumptiousness. ] 


1gg. A. GinzBurG, 1970; P. Jakir, 1972, passim; A. NEKRIG, 1979, pp. 313 ff. 








REFERENCES TO WORKS CITED IN THE ENGLISH VERSION 


This reduced bibliography only includes those entries in the Select Bibliography of 
the German edition (pp. 49 ff.) which are actually referred to in the text of the 
translation. The original Select Bibliography itself runs to over 400 items, many of 
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APPENDIX I 


REFERENCES TO SPARTACUS IN ANCIENT SOURCES 


It may be convenient to set out here a list of references to ancient 
authors who mention or allude to Spartacus. The texts of these passages 
are quoted in full in G. Stampacchia, 1976, pp. 165-199. Many of these 
cite Spartacus as a rhetorical exemplum of Rome’s enemies or for a 
moralizing purpose, while others are derived from earlier writings and as 
such add nothing of substance to what was known otherwise. The primary 
sources are the sections of continuous narrative in Appian, Plutarch’s Life 
of Crassus and the some fragments which survive from the third and fourth 
books of Sallust’s Histories. The passages are listed in alphabetical order of 
authors’ names. 


Ammianus Marcellinus, 14. 11, 33. 
Ampelius, 41, 1. 


Appian, Mithr. 109, 517-520; Bell. Civ. 1. 110, 517—111, 518; 116, 539—- 
121, 561. 

Augustine, crv. Dei. 3. 26; 4. 5. 

Caecilius of Calacte apud Athenaeum VI, 272F—273a (= FHG (Jacoby) 
183 F 1, vol. IIb, p. grr). 

Cicero, in Verrem II. 5, 1; 5-73 145 39-42; 161; 164-6; pro Manilio 30; har. 
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